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FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 
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language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 


better, to cooperate more closely. 
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FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 


the 


entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 
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Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over .,000,000 men and women 
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These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
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You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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The Next Job 


E are happy to report that 

the $10,000 Unity and 
Victory Fund, needed to clear up 
our operating deficit, is virtually 
filled. If you have not yet sent 
in your contribution please send 
it today so that we may be able 
to report next month that we are 
over the top. 

Your magnificent response as- 
sures us of carrying on for an- 
other year, in this vital period. 
Now that this is assured we 
urgently ask your help in the 
most important part of our work 
—hbringing the magazine to new 
readers. | 

Surely you have a friend, a 
neighbor, or a shopmate who 
shows interest in the Soviet 
Union. Make sure that he gets 
accurate information about it by 
becoming a subscriber to Soviet 
Russia Today. 

Ask him to fill out this sub- 
scription blank or, if you wish, 
make it a gift to him. It will be 
highly appreciated. A premium 
copy of the famous book “The 
Last Days of Sevastopol” with 
each subscription. 


Sincerely yours, 


DSrsasiny: Smile, 


EDITOR 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please enter 
a year’s subscription and mail premium 
copy of “Last Days of Sevastopol” by Boris 
Voyetekhov. 
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Decadal 


Senior Sergeant Vera Mitushina and Corporal Natasha Zalko were students at the Moscow Theatrical Institut when 
war struck. They volunteered for the front and for their bravery in action were awarded the Military Service medal. 
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New Powers for the 16 Union Republics 


fg some preliminary snapping at the Nazi bait 
marked “Sixteen Votes at the Peace Table,” -‘‘Pattern 
for Bolshevizing Europe,” “New Soviet Trickery,’’. etc., 
most of the more responsible commentators have turned 
to a sober and realistic appraisal of the profoundly im- 
portant action taken by the recent session of the Supreme 
Soviet in enlarging the powers of the Constituent Repub- 
lics of the USSR in military and foreign affairs. 

This fact in itself is proof of the growing weight and 
prestige of the Soviet Union. It is no longer possible 
for serious people to continue to impute sinister motives 
to every move of the Soviet Government, in the face of its 
heroic military achievements, the unswerving unity of its 
people, and the consistency and integrity with which it 
pursues the aims to which all the democracies have dedi- 
cated themselves. 

There is still plenty of confusion, viewing-with-alarm 
and deliberate distortion. But by and large there has 
been an effort at real understanding and an honesty and 
clarity in analyzing the meaning of this action that has 
been all too rarely exhibited in relation to Soviet policies. 
Thus the New York Herald Tribune saw the move as de- 
signed “to give the maximum of reality to the structure of 
national autonomy,” and as offering “solutions of great 
possible interest and value” in organizing widely differing 
peoples. Walter Lippman, dismissing the sixteen-vote 
theory as not tenable, because voting is not the method 
by which great issues are decided in international affairs, 
hailed it as “a development which is likely to have far- 
reaching and it may well be ir the main beneficial conse- 
quences upon Russia and the other great powers of the 
world.” Dorothy Thompson in a series of thoughtful ar- 
ticles called the move “the most important single event 
toreshadowing post-war policies to have happened since 
the war began.” She commented on the extraordinary 
cohesion of the USSR demonstrated by the war, as well as 
the powers of leadership it has brought out in great num- 
bers of men. She analyzed tne new economic and cultural 
developments taking place within the various national 
republics, and the special interests of those bordering on 
widely separated parts of the world, and she praised Soviet 
foreign policy for its flexibility. 

British papers came out strongly in’support of the move, 
the London Times characterizing it as “a step toward 
multinational groupings which will provide practicable 
solutions to the problems of national freedom and inter- 
national order.” 

Aside from the expected reactions from Hitler’s friends 
and dupes, certain others who should know better have 
exhibited a sorry spectacle of confusion. Max Lerner of 
PM, after his first hysterical editorial giving credence to 


the enemy interpretation that this was simply a device to 
absorb or “‘re-annex’”’ certain countries, and the sixteen- 
vote theory, tried to cover himself in a second editorial by 
developing some pretentious theory of “federal regional- 
ism” (or regional federalism, I’ve forgotten which) mak- 
ing no sense at all. The Nation saw a “trick solution” 
of the Baltic problem. The New Republic was more con- 
structive, but thought the purpose was to provide an 
easier way to incorporate the Baltic States in the USSR. 
The New York Post, which has taken an extremely con- 
structive stand on the Polish question, went way off the 
beam on this issue, frivolously characterizing it as just 
another move in the inter-allied war of nerves. The 
World Telegram played up alleged British-Soviet rivalry. 
The New York Times, while grudgingly acknowledging 
that this might be a step toward greater democracy, at 
the same time suggested that it might be a method of 
Sovietizing neighboring peoples. A later editorial ir- 
responsibly accused the USSR of failing to live up to 
the Teheran agreements. 

The confusions and misunderstanding spread by these 
interpretations can best be cleared up by an analysis of 
what the recent Soviet. changes really mean. The first 
step toward understanding is a careful reading of the 
Molotov report to the Supreme Soviet which will be 
found in full on page 26 of this issue, and of the actual 
constitutional changes as analyzed by Theodore Bayer. 
The Molotov report is convincing proof that on one point 
even the pompously muddled Max Lerner was correct. 
That was when he declared: 


The fervent Russian partisans are likely to stress .. . 
that the Russians have decided to give actual. political 
effect to their claim of being a union of autonomous re- 
publics, and that this is therefore a move in the demo- 
cratic direction. 

Quite right, Mr. Lerner. Fervent Russian partisans 
as well as a great many possibly unfervent but perfeetly 
intelligent persons are indeed stressing that this is a move 
for greater implementation of the already existing auton- 
omy and towards the extension of democracy, because 
it is exactly that. The granting to the Union Republics of 
greater powers in military affairs and foreign relations is 
a natural development of the Soviet nationalities policy 
which, from the beginning, has accorded a very large 
degree of autonomy to each of its Constituent Republics, 
even to the extent of a Constitutional provision granting 
the right of free secession from the USSR. 


Advancing National Fulfillment 


Bi freedom and equality enjoyed by the sixteen Soviet 
republics before the war has been one of thé greatest 
factors in the unity of all the Soviet peoples in resisting ag- 
gression, and developing the mighty offensives which to- 
day foreshadow the final defeat of Hitlerism. The nation- 
alities policy has already been extended even in the course 
of the war, and the new policy corresponds to new needs of 
the republics. Their national consciousness has been 
heightened as a part of their intensified patriotism to the 
USSR as a whole. In many cases the economic growth of 
the various republics, to which great attention had been 
given in time of peace, has been immensely accelerated in 
the course of the war. This has been due not only to the 
transfer of the evacuated industries, but to the springing 
up of new industries in the Urals, Central Asia and the 
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Far East, and the completion within a few months of 
great industrial projects which normally would have taken 
years to build. Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, and other sec- 
tions far from the front, have become the guardians of 
many of the scientific and cultural institutions of their 
country which, even in wartime, have given tremendous 
impetus to their national development in these fields. 

To an even greater degree have both the national con- 
sciousness and the devotion to the Soviet Union as a 
whole been heightened among the peoples of the sec- 
tions temporarily occupied by the Germans. These 
peoples—including the peoples of the Baltic states—have 
seen that only their membership in the Soviet family of 
nations has given them the power to defend themselves 
against the fascist enslavers, and is the source of their only 
hope—a hope that today is swiftly being transformed into 
reality—of driving out the invaders and resuming their 
national existence. In days of peace they had for the first 
time had the opportunity to develop their own national 
institutions and culture. How much more precious to 
them have their national ways become today after millions 
have seen with their own eyes and felt on their own bodies 
the degenerate Nazi theory of racism and the frenzied at- 
tempts to obliterate utterly all national cultures outside 
the borders of the German Reich. 

Reconstruction of normal and decent life, restoration 
of their destroyed schools, historical monuments and 
churches, by their own local efforts and with the help of 
the Soviet Government, follows immediately on the liber- 
ation of the eccupied sections by the Red Army. The 
peoples of the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia and other liber- 
ated areas, know they cannot accomplish this alone. The 
Soviet Government knows equally that the tremendous 
job of restoration cannot be accomplished without the 
full, free creative powers of all its people. It is clear 
what great new internal strength will therefore be de- 
vAoped by the increased degree of autonomy. 

With regard to the new military powers of the Repub- 
lics, this too is a logical development. Many national 
army formations already existed even before the new de- 
cisions. . The Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians all have 
their special army units, as do other nationalities listed by 
Molotov. All the peoples of the USSR are represented 
not only in the rank and file, but in the commanding staffs 
of the Red Army. Even in the course of the war new and 
great strength will be added to the army and Hitler’s de- 
feat immensely hastened, as new powers and responsibilities 
are given to the republics through the organization of their 
own Commissariats of Defense, the formation of their own 
Republic army formations, the establishment of their own 
training schools, the increase in their own corps of officers. 

As for the post-war implications of this move, as Major 
George Fielding Eliot, writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, points out, this step is obviously directed toward 
greater international cooperation. Commenting especially 
on the military decentralization, Major Eliot emphasizes 
that no government seeking conquest and world domina- 
tion decentralizes its army, but rather seeks for the utmost 
centralization. He says: 


This action by the Russian government should, there- 
fore, serve to increase American and British confidence in 
Russia’s good intentions, and thus contribute materially to 
the cooperation of the three great powers which not only 
victory but the building of a just and lasting peace to 
follow victory must ultimately depend upon. 


Expanding International Connections 


HE extension of autonomy in foreign affairs is nor 

only of immense significance for the post-war period, 
but will greatly facilitate the development of certain as- 
pects of Soviet foreign relations even in the course of the 
war. The right to enter into direct relations with foreign 
states and to conclude agreements with them, and the or- 
ganization of the Union-Republican Commissariats of 
Foreign Affairs to carry out these relations, will greatly 
assist the solution of special problems arising in certain of 
the Republics that must be solved in the course of the war 
itself. Among these are problems of special economic needs 
that will need solution as soon as the republics bordering 
on Euronve are liberated, and their reconstruction comes 
on the order of the day as essential both to the hastening of 
final victory and future world stability. 

Border questions are clearly of direct importance to the 
people’s inhabiting any disputed areas. The peoples of the 
West Ukraine and West Byelo-Russia have a special stake 
in the exact delineation of the border between the Soviet 
Republics of which they are a part, and Poland. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that according to the 
Soviet Censtitution even before these latest amendments, 
no change can be made in the borders of any Soviet Repub- 
lic without its consent. The new provision thus further 
implements this Constitutiona! provision, insuring to the 
people of Western Byelo-Russia and Western Ukraine the 
opportunity to participate in determining their exact border. 

It is nonsense however, to assume as does Vera Micheles 
Dean in the Foreign Policy Bulletin, that the new Ukrain- 
ian Foreign Commissar, Alexander Korneichuk, will now 
‘‘appeal over the head of the Polish Government in London 
tc the Ukrainians of Eastern Poland to join the Ukrain- 
ians of the Ukrainian SSR,” while a similar appeal is made 
to the Byelo-Russians. No such appeal is necessary. The 
Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians of whom she speaks are 
already citizens of their respective Soviet Republics and 
hence of the USSR as a whole. As soon, however, as a 
government truly representative of all the democratic ele- 
ments of Poland is constituted by the will of the Polish 
people themselves, Korneichuk will undoubtedly partici- 
pate in negotiations to satisfy fully the national aspirations 
of the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian people and equally 
to insure a strong, free and independent Poland. The Soviet 
Union has already suggested the Curzon line as a basis for 
such negotiations, and the inclusion in Poland of East 
Prussia. 


The Baltic Republics 


PECIAL problems facing the Baltic peoples when their 

imminent liberation occurs will also be easier of solu- 
tion. Here, too, Mrs. Dean and others are wrong in in- 
terpreting the new moves as a “device” to facilitate the 
“‘reannexation” of the Baltic states into the USSR, and to 
satisfy the “technical” requirements of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. No such “device” is necessary and no “reannexation” 
is involved.. These states, by the will of their people, are 
already legally a part of the USSR. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of their citizens are fighting heroically to speed the 
day of their return to the USSR, both in regular units of 
the Red Army and as guerrillas behind the lines. Their 
legally elected representatives participated in the recent de- 
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cisions of the Supreme Soviet. Let them speak for them- 
selves. 
Deputy Vares, of the Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic: 


In all their history the Estonian people never had such 
a strong, technically equipped army as the Estonian Corps 
of the Red Army. . . . The Estonian people never sup- 
ported or approved the policy of the reactionary pro-fascist 
government of Estonia. This was proved in June and July 
of 1940 when the Estonian people joined the family of 
peoples of the Soviet Union as an equal Republic. .. . 
The whole strength and power of the Soviet Union backs 
the interests of each Union Republic, no matter how small 
it is, and we need have no fear of any enemy or aggressor. 


Deputy V. Lacis, of the Latvian SSR: 


Forcibly dismembered from the Soviet Union... from 
1919 to 1940 the so-called independence of Latvia was a 
sham. Puppets and agents of Hitlerite fascism occupied 
the ministerial posts. ... That is why in July of 1940, 
the Latvian people expressed their unanimous desire to 
join in great companionship the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, ... There are some people abroad who refuse to 
recognize this historical decision of the Latvian people .. . 
who in their time were scornfully driven out by the 
Latvian people, never having been representatives of their 
people. . . . Most characteristic is the behavior of the 
former Latvian Minister to the USA, I. Bilmanis. This 
adventurer is abusing the hospitality of the great overseas 
power in his public utterances. 


And Deputy J. Paleskis, of the Lithuanian SSR: 


We Lithuanians have clearly seen what it means for 
small nations to depend only on their own forces... . In 


the Soviet Union there are no defenseless Republics and 
peoples. 


In the Spirit of Teheran 


T is absolutely incorrect to interpret this move, as some 

commentators have done, as a move in opposition to 
Teheran, as an indication that the Teheran agreements are 
unworkable, and that therefore the Soviet Union is seeking 
other methods to insure post-war security. Just the con- 
trary is true. Teheran opened a new era in world affairs. 
It marked the final crystallization of a world alignment 
based on the peaceful co-existence of the USSR, a socialist 
democracy, with the capitalist democracies. This new 
alignment can only gain in power with the full strength not 
alone of the central Government of the USSR but of all 
its sixteen republics, made available to help solve the mani- 
fold problems of the post-war world. 

The extension of autonomy in military and foreign af- 
fairs to the sixteen Soviet Republics, opening the way for 
them to have their own envoys in other states, and for 
other states to have their representatives not only to the 
USSR, but within its different Constituent Republics, im- 
measurably broadens the base of future international co- 
operation. As Moscow and Teheran: showed that at last 
the other powers were ready to give their full confidence to 
the Soviet Union which had long sought such cooperation, 
so this new move, opening up every section of the whole 
vast area of the USSR to a multiplicity of contacts with the 
outside world, is an additional earnest of the good-will of 
the Soviet Union and its complete confidence in the other 
democratic powers. 

This point is clearly brought out by an article in the 
aithoritative journal War and the Working Class which, 
commenting on the new decisions, states: 


The whole world remembers that in pre-war decades, 
the policy of isolation for the Soviet Union was pursued 
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Tribute to Soviet Women 


A DRAMATIC event in tribute to the brave women of 
the USSR will take place in Carnegie Hall on March 
6. This meeting, under the auspices of the newly formed 
Committee of Women of the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, will initiate plans to increase the 
ties between the women of the two countries. It will be 
an inspiring occasion, and we urge our readers to support 
it in every possible way. Details will be found on the 
back page and further information can be secured through 
Muriel Draper, Secretary of the Committee, at 232 Madi- 
son Avenue, MUrray Hill 3-2080. 

Our own tribute to Soviet women, who on March 8, 
will celebrate International Women’s Day, by pledging still 
greater efforts to win the war, will be found in the pages 
of this issue, which is especially dedicated to them. 











by the reactionary leaders of a number of powers who 
cleared the way for the rise to power of fascism and war. 
Today the belated defenders of these bankrupt politicians 
are trying to whitewash their charges, and engage in con- 
fusing chatter about the never-existing Soviet “policy of 
isolation.” In the light of the decision of the supreme 
organ of state power of the USSR, the absurdity of such 
allegations is especially clear. Who can deny that the new 
decision of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR demonstrates 
the good will of the Soviet state with regard to the de- 
velopment and strengthening of the collaboration with 
other states, and the extending of the framework of this 
collaboration ? 

The article also denounced as Nazi-inspired the specu- 
lations to the effect that the revisions were part of a plot 
to bring other countries into the Soviet Union. An article 
in the same issue by B. Baltiski on Soviet-Polish relations 
emphasized that the Soviet Union needs neither spheres of 
influence nor vassal states, but that it needs friendly neigh- 
bors, just as its neighbors need the friendship of the Soviet 
Union. This article said: 


Both the United States and Britain also want their 
neighbors, great and small, to be their friends and not 
their enemies, and nobody blames them for it. If the 
United States protests when Argentina, 6,000 miles from 
New York, takes an anti-American position, why should 
the Soviet Union reconcile itself with the fact that its 
immediate neighbor, Poland, should occupy an anti-Soviet 
position that also is contrary to its own interests? ° 
To sum up the meaning of these Constitutional changes, 

the first point to be noted is that the-very fact of their 
adoption in the midst of the bloodiest war and the most 
severe tests that any nation has ever had to face is proof 
of the immense strength and the unshakeable unity of the 
Soviet Union. A demonstration of the sincerity of Soviet 
aims of ever-expanding democracy and self-determination 
this action is in dramatic contrast to the fascist policy of 
enslavement of nations. In the opportunities it offers both 
for further strengthening within the Union of all the pee- 
ples of the USSR and for ever closer contacts between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the outside world, it must 
be seen as a powerful stabilizing force. It means that the 
Soviet Union can never again be dealt with on any basis 
but as a great, powerful family of nations, whose aims are 
at one with those of all the democratic peoples of the 
world. It means new strength for all the United Nations 
in the military struggle against the aggressor, and a great 
moral victory over fascism, offering further guarantees of 
the lasting cooperation and durable peace set as the goal of 
Moscow and Teheran. 


Jessica SMITH 











REALITIES IN EASTERN EUROPE 





By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


The Baltic Republics and other border territories of the Soviet Union dis- 
cussed in the light of history and the prospects of a peaceful future world 


HE Joint Four-Nation Declara- 
tion which forms part of the Mos- 
cow Agreement made no mention of 
Soviet Russia’s European frontiers, but 
it is commonly assumed that in ad- 
hering to “the principle of the sover- 
eign equality of all peace-loving States,” 
and in proclaiming that she will not 
employ her military forces “within the 
territories of other States except for 
the purposes envisaged in this declara- 
tion and after joint consultation,” So- 
viet Russia has no intention of renounc- 
ing her incorporation into her own 
territories of the Finnish-Karelian pe- 
ninsula; of the Baltic States of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania; of Bessarabia; 
and perhaps of so-called Eastern Po- 
land, that is, Ukrainian and White Rus- 
sian areas east of “the Curzon Line.” 
There are those who think that this 
question* should not be aired, lest it 
embarrass American-Soviet relations. I 
do not share this view. Sooner or later 
the question is bound to be aired, and 
the sooner the better. For it is better 
that it should be discussed now in the 
atmosphere of comradeship created by 
the war than later when this cordiality 
may be less warm. The time has passed, 
furthermore, when important questions 
of ,foreign policy can be left to secret 
diplomacy. Foreign policy and public 
opinion must march together. 

The question is extremely compli- 
cated in its details but only a few 
broad facts are necessary in order to 
express the issue; and in presenting 
these facts I shall omit reference to 
Bessarabia where Soviet claims are most 
readily conceded. 

Finland was transferred from Swe- 
den to Russia in 1809, and obtained her 
independence in 1918,° including the 
Karelian peninsula and other territories 
commanding the Gulf of Finland and 
the approaches to Petrograd. After the 
Russo-Finnish war of 1939 this fron- 
tier was rectified to satisfy Russian de- 
mands for a strategic frontier; and 
then, after Finland joined in the Ger- 
man attack on Russia in 1941, the 


*For the best general statement of the question, 
cf. S. B. Fay, “Russia’s Western Border Lands.” 
Current History and Forum, July 1943. 
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disputed area came under joint German 
and Finnish control. 

The Baltic States up to the close of 
the seventeenth century were under 
German, Swedish or Polish control. 
Then in 1721 Estonia and Latvia were 
annexed to Russia; and Lithuania was 
absorbed by Russia in 1810. This was 
the situation up to the First World 
War, when these three states were 
first annexed by Germany in 1918, and 
then declared independent in 1920. In 
1939 when Germany invaded Poland, 
these three states were occupied by 
Russia, and in 1940 after plebiscites, 
they became Soviet Republics, only to 
be invaded and occupied by the Ger- 
mans in 1941. 

The Ukrainian and White Russian 
territory now in dispute between Rus- 
sia and Poland was part of Poland 
before the partitions of the late eight- 
eenth century; then became part of 
Russia until the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk in 1918, when it came for a 
time under German control. Then in 
1920, after Germany’s defeat, it was 
proposed by Lord Curzon in behalf of 
the British that the territory should go 
to Russia (hence the.name “Curzon 
Line”’). 

But Poland refused to accept this 
settlement. and seized the territory 
by force of arms with the aid of the 


French. There the situation remained 
until 1939, when the Russians entered 
this territory in anticipation of the 
invading Germans, and incorporated it 
into White Russian and Ukrainian So- 
viet Republics, where it remained until 
its seizure by the Germans in 1941. 
The ethnological composition of these 
territories can be stated briefly. The 
mass of the population of the Baltic 
States is Estonian, Latvian or Lithu- 
anian, with an admixture of Germans, 
Jews, and Russians. On the population 
of the area disputed between Poland 
and Russia the scholars do not agree, 
except that the Ukrainians and White 
Russians and Jews combined well out- 
number the Poles. One well-known 
authority gives 7,000,000 Ukrainians, 
3,000,000 White Russians, 1,000,000 
Jews, over a million Poles. There is no 
possible frontier line which will not 
leave these elements commingled. From 
an economic standpoint the Estonians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, Ukrainians and 
White Russians are on the whole the 
peasants and workers, while the Ger- 
mans and Poles represent the landed 
aristocracy and the industrial magnates. 
In religion the Poles are for the most 
part Roman Catholic, the Baltic peo- 
ples Protestant, and the Ukrainians and 


White Russians Greek Orthodox. 


The ethnic, economic, religious and 


A delegation from the Lithuanian Sejm (parliament) attended a session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR asking for admission of the Lithuanian Republic into the USSR. Photograph 
shows Justas Paleckis, President and Premier of the Lithuanian Republic, addressing the session 
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political complexity of this region, and 
its political instability, baffle even the 
most learned scholars and the wisest 
statesmen. I shall not here venture any 
solution of my own of the problem of 
frontiers, but there are certain broad 
ideas to bear in mind, and which will 
serve to-prepare our minds for a solu- 
tion when it is reached. 

In the first place, it is clear that So- 
viet Russia considers this region to be 
now in fact a part of the Soviet system 
of republics. We, on the other hand, 
with some misgivings, recognized the 
independence of the Baltic States and 
have since avoided recognition of their 
transfer to Russia. .We tend to be 
sympathetic with Finnish, Baltic, and 
Polish nationalisms. We have in our 
midst representatives of all of these 
peoples who are certain to voice an 
anti-Soviet attitude in case Soviet policy 
is in conflict with these nationalisms. 

In the second place, Soviet Russia 
will at the close of the war probably 
ye in actual occupation of these terri- 
tories, and will be unquestionably the 
treatest land power in Europe. It is 
inthinkable that we should dispute by 
orce her claims fo a special interest in 
he settlement of Eastern Europe. 

In the third place, we must learn to 
hink of these regions from the Soviet 
oint of view. They have belonged to 
ier in her times of strength and have 
een wrested from her in her times of 
veakness. They are not strong enough 
0 maintain their independence and 
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Soviet and Estonian seamen fraternizing after the inclusion of Estonia in the USSR 


have repeatedly been used against Rus- 
sia by her more powerful Western 
enemies. From the point of view of her 
security they are what Canada, Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies are 
to us, since whoever controls them con- 
trols her access to the sea as well as 
her vulnerability to attack. It is un- 
thinkable that Soviet Russia should 
again accept an arrangement making it 
possible that these regions should again 


be used against her, either in the form ~ 


of a confederation, or so-called cordon 
Sanitaire, or as providing military or 
naval bases for other powers. 

In the fourth place, while our own 
differences of racial origin are spread 
through the Union without relation to 
the boundaries of the constituent states, 
the Soviet ‘Union is a federation of 
“nations,” Great Russian, White Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian, 
and many others. To Soviet political 
thought, therefore, annexation does not 
mean assimilation or suppression of 
nationality. 

In the fifth place, we have to ask 
ourselves whether a region so divided 
and disputed and of such vital interest 
to Soviet Russia cannot best be organ- 
ized as part of the Soviet system, where 
the great majority of the Ukrainians 
and White Russians already live, which 
grants to éach of its component repub- 
lics the fullest autonomy of language 
and culture, which is now disposed to 
religious as well as racial toleration, 
and which is pledged to the interest of 






the masses of the people against those 
who have hitherto exploited them. 

Finally, the best and the only chance 
of our *ffecting the future of this re- 
gion, and through our friendly offices 
of obtaining the fullest possible recogni- 
tion of its national claims and the 
greatest possible consideration of its 
national feelings, is first to create a 
confidence of Soviet Russia in our 
friendship by evidence of our under- 
standing of her interests, and of her 
past provocations. 

This does not mean that there is any 
solution that will not defeat some 
human or national aspiration, and will 
not have its tragic costs. The difficul- 
ties are inescapable, and in a measure 
insoluble. But of one thing I am clear, 
that the road to the best possible so- 
lution, having a regard not only for 
the interests of the people immediately 
concerned, ‘but for the permanent peace 
of Europe and hence the good of all 
nations, lies through agreements like 
those of the Moscow Conference. If 
the problem is to be solved at all it 
must be solved with Soviet Russia and 
not against her. If such a best possible 
solution is to be attained we must be 
prepared to make concessions. If it be 
objected that we should not make con- 
cessions -of principle, then the answer ° 
is that the permanent peace of Europe 
and the good of all nations is itself a 
principle and a higher principle than 
that of any single nationalistic aspira- 
tion. 











“THE FRONT IS WHERE I AM” 


by IRINA ALEKSANDER 


Tribute to the unknown heroines who keep Soviet life going 
despite immeasurable bereavement, privation and danger 


N the quarter of a century before 

this wa? many feminine names 
have become famous in Soviet Russia. 
They have been repeated all over the 
country with pride and admiration. 
These were the names of heroines of 
labor, science, art. They were great 
examples for the women of Soviet 
Russia to follow. And they followed 
these great examples, certain and proud 
of their new rights, conscious of their 
new duties. 

They had been given a free choice 
of careers and professional education, 
and granted adequate opportunities 
and rewards. Not merely material re- 
wards but, more important, a full 
recognition of their resourcefulness, 
skill, energy and achievements. The 
name of a woman tractor-driver in 
some remote kolkhoz of their vast land 
and the name of a great actress in 
Moscow are printed and celebrated 
equally: both are designated Heroines 
of the Soviet Union. 

Since June 22, 1941, many thousands 
of new names have been inscribed on 
the glorious pages of Russia’s recent 
history. Names of women as soldiers, 
nurses, war-plant workers, sailors, en- 
gineers, doctors and so on. 

For a quarter of a century they rep- 
resented an important factor in the 
process of building a new land, a new 
state. For a quarter of a decade they 


represented an important factor in the 
bitter struggle for that land’s and 
their own survival. 

The appreciation of their work so 
generously extended to them had a 
twofold purpose; encouragement of a 
friendly spirit of competition and a 
cultivation of that living and precious 
part of a country’s history which is 
generally called tradition. 

There can be no tradition without 
respect for the great examples of the 
past. There can be no tradition with- 
out names remembered in the years of 
prosperity and always cherished in the 
years of adversity. 

The women of Soviet Russia were 
aware of their role in their country’s 
history, of their responsibilities, their 
duties. Their country called upon them 
not only because they were an im- 
portant part of the population, but also 
because by the very fact of being 
women, which means mothers and edu- 
cators, they were the spiritual resource 
of their country’s strength. 

“My front is where I am,” said 
Soboleva, the woman engine driver. 
And, in fact, their front was and is 
where they were and are needed. 

“I think we ought to do in war what- 
ever we know best,” Valentina Orli- 
kova wrote last year in Soviet Russia 
Today. And, in fact, every one of them 
did whatever she knew best. 


Farm women near Yelnia reestablish life on the site of their village razed by the Germans 

























Thus, a young girl, who enlisted in 
the Soviet Merchant Marine as a 
stewardess, said: “Not everybody can 
die with a rifle in her hands; carrying 
trays is important, too.” 

Many an amazing biography will 
be based upon their wonderful lives; 
many a legend is already current 
throughout their land. And many a 
name is known all over the world. 
The great tradition of Russian woman- 
hood from the first aristocratic revo- 
lution in the nineteenth century was 
never richer. 

And many a woman in these grim 
days, not only in Russia, is inspired 
by their bravery. Many a woman 
keeps back her sighs, dries her tears 
and remembers what she has read or 
seen in some documentary film about 
the endurance of the Soviet women. 
Right here in the United States, leav- 
ing the warmth of her home and 
walking through the unaccustomed 
chill of the morning streets, she, on 
her way to some war job, thinks not 
only of her son or her husband gone 
to the fighting fronts, but also re- 
members the women of Stalingrad, 
Leningrad, Kiev. 

An American mother whose third 
son has been sent overseas, said: “That’s 
all. I have nothing more to give.” And 
after a while she added: “Well, not 
exactly—I still have my hands”. And 
she is now welding in an aircraft fac- 
tory. “After my first son left, I felt 
the distance between the Russian wo- 
men and myself lessened. With my 
last son gone—there is no distance be- 
tween us whatsoever, except that our 
life is easier than theirs”. 

Children playing together, mothers 
seeing their dear ones off to the battle- 
fields, soldiers in the foxholes, under- 
stand one another in spite of different 
languages and ways of life. They are 
never in need of Esperanto or Basic 
English. The language of suffering is 
universal. 

And a Yugoslav mother, a woman- 
doctor in Tito’s Army of Liberation, 
Olga Dedier, was another woman who 
followed the example of the Soviet 
women. She was dying from her 
wounds. Her agony was extreme. Some- 


























body offered her an anodyne. But as 
a doctor she knew that she was doomed, 
and she also knew that drugs were 
too scarce to be wasted. She refused: 
“Give it to somebody who is going to 
live.” Her last words were:. “Tell my 
daughter that there were many things 
she might have learned from her 
mother.” 

The words of that American mother, 
the quiet and proud words of Olga 
Dedier, or Soboleva, or the little heroic 
tray-carrier, as well as their deeds and 
their modest yet glorious names—all 
this is the living, warm part of a 
country’s history—this is tradition. The 
tradition which in America was started 
by the wives of the pioneers. 

But there is another woman in this 
world at war—the unknown woman. 
1 shall speak of such a one in Russia, 
for I know her best, but she has sis- 
ters the whole world over. The world 
which so suddenly, owing to the wings 
of the planes, the groans of the wound- 
ed, the sighs of mothers, and the tears 
of children, has become so unbelievably 
small that no distance can amaze our 
imagination, and no groan is lost if 
we can feel and imagine. 

Her name was known only to her 
neighbors before the war or to those 
who trudged with her along the mud- 
dy or frozen road when they left 
their homes to escape the Germans. 
She has not yet been awarded the title 
of Heroine, her name has not been 
printed in the papers, her biography 
may never be written. Only a Lenin- 
grad poetess, Vera Inber, dedicated 
some heart-felt lines to her hands. 
Hands cutting wood, breaking ice, 
slicing dry bread or transforming a 
last blanket into a child’s coat. Hands 
nursing, protecting, or ready to kill in 
‘wrath at the enemy’s inhumanity. 

This heroine without a name is 
merely a mother, a housewife, yet every 
day of her life is an act of heroism. Of 
the most pathetic yet prosaic and un- 
noticed sort of heroism. She has to 
see her children off not to the battle- 
fields but to school and air-raid shelters, 

With the shortage of the most ele- 
mentary needs in the household, with 
memories of her old home destroyed, 
with her husband fighting the war, with 
the Russian winter demanding and 
cruel, she lives, hour after hour, through 
an unrecorded epic of heroic struggle. 
Yet whenever she speaks of the war, 
she speaks humbly of how small a 
part she is taking in her country’s ti- 
tanic fight, She is not hurt by the fact 


that none is aware of her, but rather 
by being unable to do more—to turn 
out engines in some tank factory, to 
save the wounded from the firing lines, 
or to blow up bridges with the partisan 
squads. 

Her working conditions are wretched 
—she lacks all necessities. No needles 
and thread to sew, no food to cook, no 
wood, no water—she has nothing save 
the patience of great courage, love for 
her dear ones and hatred for those 
who wronged them. 

And she searches and tries and waits 
and grows exhausted and old. Yet, 
whenever a day comes when she thinks 
she cannot bear any more, her love 
and patience and noble hatred give 
her new strength to carry on. 

She had been evacuated from _ be- 
sieged Leningrad, from Minsk or 
Smolensk, or one of those vague “popu- 
lated places” the vital importance of 
which is known only to her and her 
country. She had been evacuated in the 
clothes she was wearing that day, with 
the smallest of her dear ones in her 
arms, and several hanging on ‘to her 
skirts. We know her from those docu- 
mentary films which are so realistic 
and truthful that many an imagination, 
fortunately bemused, cannot encom- 
pass them. 

She had left the whitewashed, sun- 
drenched walls of her little house. Or 
she had been evacuated during winter; 
had fought the cold, the wind, the ice, 
the snow. But, winter or summer, 
she had had to fight the lack of the most 
elementary needs. 

If she has not gone too far, she 
may return in the steps of the Red 
Army reconquering her “populated 


place.” If she has left her home too far . : 


behind her, she will organize her heroic 
life, with practically no means, where- 
ever fate may have cast her. 

Let us call her Anna—an Ukrainian 
Anna. She has had to abandon her 
home and has walked for hundreds of 
miles. She has left it with whatever 
she could save—a bundle in one hand, 
a child in her arms, and two of them 
dragging behind her. Then, she had still 
had a name; her neighbors trudging 
beside her had known it. But the last 

(Continued on page 34) 


Reading down: All Red Army men are 
sons to this Soviet mother in a liberated 
town. German dugouts serve as tem- 
porary homes for returning residents in 
a liberated district. A nurse trains men 
with cured hand wounds to recover the 
use of muscles. A woman “traffic cop" 
in Leningrad. 
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Soviet Farms 


Wage War 


by 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


How the farmers of the Soviet 
Union met the war test and 
won the battle against hunger 


HEN Hitler struck, the farms of 

the north were ending their 
sowing and the farms of the south were 
beginning their harvest. By radio into 
every far-flung hamlet came the word 
that the greatest war in history was on. 
Would cooperative farming, success- 
ful in peacetime, prove able to meet the 
test of war? In other European lands 
the farm population had fled in panic 
and later, creeping back to its individ- 
ual acres, had produced for the Nazis. 
But as the Germans poured into the 
Ukraine, a race began between them 
and the Soviet farmers for the grain 
harvest. ‘Teachers, students, city work- 
ers and the Red Army all helped get in 
the crops. By September 1, nine-tenths 
of the Ukrainian grain was harvested ; 
by September 10, before the Germans 
reached the rich heart of the Ukraine, 
some 60 per cent of the grain had been 
removed from the areas near the front. 
Then crops began to “change address- 
es,” as the Russians said. Millions of 
farmers moved eastward taking their 
skills and their seeds. 
they destroyed all that might benefit the 
enemy, delivered their livestock to the 
Red Army and got receipts. A thou- 
sand or two thousand miles to the east, 
their hosts met them. The hosts were 
other farming families, part of the 
great cooperative system. The guests 
received shelter, food to live. on till 
harvest, garden plots and jobs on the 
eastern farms, and sometimes a cow and 
chickens for family uses. But none of 
this was charity. It was credit against 
their work share in the coming crop. 
Not all went eastward. Manv re- 
mained behind from ‘choice or neces- 
sity. The able-bodied went into the 
woods as “partisan warriors,” attack- 
ing the Nazis from the rear. We speak 
of them as guerrillas but they are un- 
like any guerrillas the world has known. 
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Before leaving’ 







The war came into 
the grain fields, 


They have rifles, machine-guns, mine- 
throwers, flame-throwers, are divided 
into infantry, cavalry, artillery, engin- 
eers. They communicate with the Red 
Army by two-way radio and by messen- 
ger plane. Some farmer units have 
their own aircraft. 

The scientists and resourceful far- 
mers of the Soviet collectives aided in 
another “change of addresses.” Stepan 
Baryshub, who was sixty when the 
Soviets came in and released his crea- 
tive energies, developed a new frost- 
resistant flax in the first year of in- 
vasion, which could be grown in the 
Far North to replace the flax of the 
occupied regions. In Soviet Central 
Asia the cotton growers became wheat 
growers too—another, crucial “change 
of address.” Without diminishing their 
cotton acreage they broke virgin soil 
and sowed wheat. Sixty thousand of 
them did a rush job of building a thir- 
ty-five-mile irrigation canal which add- 
ed 90,000 fertile acres. Kirghizian far- 
mers, illiterate nomads ten years ago, 
built twenty power stations during the 
war years, to help in their modern 
mechanized farming. In the same crit- 
ical year another Soviet farmer con- 
tributed a rust-immune Spring wheat 
and a perennial rye; an agronomist 
named Dunin devised a new graft meth- 
od of potato planting that saved 36 
million pounds of seeds; the noted spe- 
cialist Lysenko organized the gather- 
ing of potato eyes for planting by half 
a million children, thereby saving 150,- 
000 tons of potatoes for food. 


The Test of War 


To understand the test Soviet agri- 
culture had to face, certain general facts 
about the war as it affected Russia 
should be borne in mind. The Soviet 
people are withstanding more enemy 
soldiers than tsarist Russia, France, 
Britain and America combined during 
the first World War. Of the Kaiser’s 
220 divisions, 85 marched against Rus- 
sia and were enough to bring tsarist 
Russia to collapse and famine. Of 
Hitler’s 256 German divisions, 185 
marched against Russia with enough 
satellite troops to bring it up to between 
240 and 257 divisions. 

In the height of Nazi penetration, an 
area of 600,000 square miles of Russia, 
including the most productive farm 
lands producing about 40 per cent of 
Russia’s farm output was occupied. The 
area included two-fifths of the grain 
lands, half the potato fields, 85 per 
cent of the sugar beet area, 60 per cent 
of.the area sown to sunflowers, Russia’s 
chief source of vegetable oil. The loss 
was equal to what the United States 
would suffer if all of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Towa, Missouri, Wisconsin 
and Southern Minnesota were in en- 
emy hands.* 

By Hitler’s seizure of the bread- 
basket and sugar-bowl, of Russia, he 
hoped to feed his. world-conquest, for 
which Western Europe is insufficient. 
For two years Hitler held the Sovict 


* Estimate by Prof. M. L. Wilson, Director #f 
Extension Work, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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bread-basket and sugar-bowl but he did 
not get the bread and sugar—and the 
Soviet Union, though reduced to war 
rations, did not starve. : 

Let us see how the typical collective 
farm met the test of war. Every farm 
had its working brigade of fifty to a 
hundred able-bodied men and women, 
long accustomed to team work. These 
can become labor battalions for the 
army, bringing their own field kitchens, 
food and cooks. Every farm has its 
defense organization and its sport clubs, 
its sharpshooters with weapons. Here 
is the fighting group already formed. 
Every farm has its summer nursery 
managed by the older mothers with the 
aid of nurses; here is the group that 
can evacuate children to the rear. 

Let us examine the “war of the 
whole people” on a typical Ukrainian 
farm. At first it is in the immediate 
rear of the Red Army. Through its 
long street roll munition trucks for 
the front. In case of need, the cooper- 
ative farm machine shop is handy for 
repair work. Forty of the farmers are 
working full time repairing roads for 
the army trucks. During a lull in the 
fighting, fifty Red Army men in return 
harvest forty acres of wheat and fifty 
acres of peas. Meantime gangs of 
farm girls and women, under direction 
of Red Army sappers, dig trenches and 
camouflage them with foliage. 


Scorching the Earth 


Then the Red Army is forced to re- 
treat. The farm is informed. Young 
farmers enter the granary, load the 
last nine trucks and’ send them to the 
railway station camouflaged under 
green boughs. The trucks are turned 
over to the Red Army in return for 
receipts. Four tons of barley and vetch 
that cannot be removed, are burned. 
‘The tractors churn up the sugar beets. 
The mechanics break the fuel tank; 
the blacksmiths destroy harvester and 
thresher, after burying the most ex- 
pensive parts well greased to preserve 
them. The best horses are hidden in 
\oods for the farmer guerrillas. Four- 
‘cen fattened pigs are slaughtered for 
te Red Army, the rest are delivered to 
‘\e railway point. 

At the same time, the Machine and 

tractor Station that served the farms 

this district takes its equipment into 

‘ interior. Seventy tractors lead the 

y, followed by truckloads of motors, 

rvesters, lathes. Behind them is the 

inder of artillery. Enemy planes 
ack and kill several members of their 
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column. They bury their dead and 
journey on. For days they cross the 
Russian plains, circling Stalingrad and 
heading south. A thousand miles to 
the southeast near the Persian border 
they reach their destination, jump from 
their tractors, pick up handfuls of 
soil, and declare it good. 

Then the reception committee of 
local farmers who have come to mect 
them, hand them a large box of seed. 
“American seed,” they say. “Ameri- 
cans sent new seed for this new soil!’ 
American seeds have also changed ad- 
dresses in this global war! 


Fighting Farmers 


Two or three anecdotes will show 
how far the fighting farmers of today 
have changed from the once illiterate 
“mouzhik.” A farmer discovered a 
German field telephone line, tapped 
it, and carried the connecting wire 
across the front to Red Army head- 
quarters. The Red Army, listening 
to the German plans, was able to 
smash them. What old-style Russian 
peasant could have tapped a telephone 
line? 

By a sudden dawn attack a group of 
farmer fighters captured six German 
airplanes on the ground. They destroy- 
ed five. The sixth was flown to the 
Red Army by a farmer, who in civil 
life had taken flying courses as a hobby. 













































A sixteen-year-old village boy dis- 
covered eight German tanks in a gully. 
The fighting farmers, reconnoitering, 
realized that the tanks were out of gas 
and awaiting supplies. ‘They organized 
an attack by three groups: gasoline 
throwers, riflemen and tractor-drivers. 
The gasoline throwers sent the four 
end tanks up in flames. The twelve 
Germans who jumped out of the mid- 
dle four tanks were shot by the rifle- 
men. ‘The four uninjured tanks were 
then driven off to the woods by the 
tractor-drivers. 


War Against Hunger 


While spectacular deeds like these 
were wearing down the Hitler troops 
on the 2000-mile front, the farmers 
of the unoccupied regions carried on an 
equally important war. It was the 
war of the Russian people against 
hunger. The Nazi occupation of the 
nation’s most fertile farming lands was 
a dangerous threat. No doubt the 
Germans counted on a Soviet collapse 
through hunger. 

The threat was met by the Russian 
farmers. “Plant new areas! Increase 
fertility!” were their slogans. They 
carried them out though the Red Army 
had taken the best of the manpower, 
many of the trucks and tractors and 
much of the liquid fuel. It was mainly 


women, children, old men and cripples 


Women take the place 
of men as_ harvester 
combine operators. 
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who fought the war -against famine. 
The farm women however included 
eleven million specialists! 

In 1940, before the war, the Kar- 
pov family in the Urals had earned 654 
“workdays” by joint labor, of which 
the man earned 456, the wife 133 and 
the two boys in the early teens 65. 
The father went to war, yet in 1942 
the Karpov family accomplished 673 
workdays, Mrs. Karpov raised her 133 
to 387, and the two boys raised their 
65 to 287. 

Russia’s cooperative farms were run 
by millions of Karpov families. In the 
desperate autumn of 1941 they sowed 
to winter crops four million acres more 
than were sown in the same area the 
previous year. In 1942 the acreage 
increase was 6,500,000 acres above the 
4 million of 1942 and in 1943 there 
was a further increase of 16,000,000 
acres. 

In the one case where the Germans 
came near winning a victory through 
starvation Soviet farmers helped to 
thwart them. During the siege of 
Leningrad a letter was circulated 
among the farmers behind the German 
lines, “Let us carry food to hungry 
Leningrad.” Soon the letter had 3,000 
signatures. The signers organized a 
caravan of 200 carts and twice brought 
it through the German siege lines to 
famished Leningrad. 


The Soviet People’s Rations 


It was a grim job, this war against 
hunger. The Red Army got its three 
squares a day and nobody grudged 
them. But most of Russia’s farmers 
went without sugar for two years. 
When American lard reached Russia, 
the housewives used it for a bread- 
spread; it was far too precious for 
cooking. Civilian Russia was on an 
iron diet of 1600 calories, as compared 
with 2500 in wartime Britain and 3000 
in wartime America. 


On that diet the Russian people 
worked twelve, thirteen, fourteen hours 
a day. It was worst in Leningrad. 
There during the siege people lived on 
five slices of black bread and two 
glasses of hot water a day. Yet on 
that food Leningrad worked, produced 
munitions, fought back the Germans. 
More people died of hunger in Lenin- 
grad than of German bombs. In the 
rest of Russia people died also, not ex- 
actly of hunger, but of working too 
hard on too little food. Just as the 
Red Army was driven back by the 
German onslaught, so the Russian peo- 
ple were driven back in the war with 
hunger. And just as the Red Army 
kept its fighting organization unbroken 
until it was able to turn the tide to- 
ward victory, so the Russian people 
held their ranks unbroken by hunger 
until that tide also turned. 


Women and Children Pitch in 
In the winter of 1941-42, 285,000 


new tractor drivers were trained and 
49,000 combine operators. ‘They were 
women whose men had gone to war. 
In the same winter the children in all 
the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades, all over Russia, took special 
farming courses, preparing to help the 
farms. 

In February and March the chil- 
dren’s field-groups, already organized, 
began corresponding with the farms 
to which they were going. In March 
medical examinations were made, to 
tell what work each child might do 
without injury to health. Few chil- 
dren were needed in the plowing sea- 
son. They went in June, boys and 
girls separately; the schools closed two 
weeks early to let them go. That 
summer 3,505,348 children with 150,- 
096 teachers as leaders, did a total of 
108,350,497 grown-up ‘“‘work-days” on 
the cooperative farms. 

Out on the farms the slogans were: 


Kalinin awards the 
Badge of Honor 
decoration to a col- 
lective farm woman 
snock worker who 
brought her infant 

to the ceremony. 
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“Save fuel . . . Get maximum acreage 


Seeds and 


from every gallon of gas.” 


fertilizer were transported by sleds in 


winter, sometimes by horse-power, often 
by woman-power, to save gasoline. 
Thousands of tractors were refitted 
with gas generators using local fuels 
—wood, lignite and peat. A woman 
named Darya won fame by working 
2710 acres per tractor, while saving 
1500 gallons of fuel; it was done by a 
steady driving pace, with almost no 
stops, and constant care for the ma- 
chines. A woman named Piatnitsa 
won celebrity for reaping 4500 acres 
with her combine while saving 500 
gallons of fuel. Cows that were not 
good milkers were harnessed to harrows 
to save fuel. 

Ten million city workers planted 
victory gardens. Workers also went 
out as repair gangs to the farm area. 
One Siberian factory, which sent twen- 
ty repair gangs to its “adopted” farm 
region, wrote a letter saying: “It is not 
easy to spare these skilled workers from 
our factory, when so many have gone 
to the front, and our orders from the 
front for war supplies press night and 
day. But we pledge to make up for 
their absence by increased productivity 
and we expect you to make good with 
the food.” 

Through such efforts the battle 
against hunger was won. 


The Great Rebuilding 


At last the tide turned on the long 
front of battle. Near Moscow in the 
winter of 1941-42 the farmers began 
to go back to the lands the Nazis had 
destroyed. They found a total devas- 
tation such as men have not seen in all 
history. All buildings, burnt; all live- 
stock slaughtered; all able-bodied peo- 
ple taken away into slavery, apart from 
those who had died or been killed. The 
few survivors were exhausted and ill. 
Even the partisans wore homemade 
straw sandals, for their shoes were long 
worn out. 

The Russian farmers who had made 
the great retreat eastward, now stream- 
ed back. The government railways pro- 
vide free transportation. . The govern- 
ment textile trusts provided some cloth- 
ing. The Machine and Tractor Sta- 
tions moved back with them. The 
spare parts that had been discreetly 
buried through the period of German 
tule were now dug up. As the Red 
Army advanced westward, trainloads 

(Continued on page 34) 








Aeross the Pole 
From Denver 


By 
THOMAS L. HARRIS 


Our air-conscious West has a 
vivid understanding of our 
closeness to the Soviet Union 


N the Pacific Coast, as elsewhere, 
the Moscow and Teheran Con- 
ferences were enthusiastically received 
as a major defeat for fascism and as a 
major contribution to speedy victory 
and enduring peace. There are, how- 
ever, certain regional differences be- 
tween the Pacific and the Atlantic 
seaboards which, without in the least 
impairing virtually unanimous  sup- 
port for the policies established at Mos- 
cow and Teheran, are significant for 
future relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 
Geography as interpreted by the air- 
plane is chiefly responsible for the dif- 
ference of emphasis in American-So- 
viet friendship here on the Pacific 
Coast. In the East there is still a 
natural tendency to think of the So- 
viet Union as a European power with 
ports at Leningrad, Murmansk and 
Archangel. In the West the Soviet 
Union is pictured more accurately as 
our transpolar ally with ports for 
planes or ships at Moscow, Igarka, 
Novosibirsk and Vladivostok. The war 
is teaching the West very vividly some 
important lessons in geography. Cut off 
from passage across the Pacific by the 
Japanese, California and the North- 
west are thinking boldly in terms of 
airways rather than of seaways. ‘The 
air and the Arctic have caught the im- 
azination of the West so that in sea- 
ports like Seattle, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles they are planning and 
shipping not solely in terms of tradi- 
tional sea routes but in terms of new 
Cpportunities via Alaska, the Arctic 
and the air. The recently announced 
Alaskan-Siberian airway has long been 
a! open secret on the Pacific Coast. 
Business men and trade unionists are 
aware that the products of California 
are already flying that route or are 
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Air Routes shown include the transpolar flights made by Valery Chkalov, 

George Baidukov and Alexander Belyakov to a point near Portland, Oregon, 

on June 18-20, and by Mikhail Gromov, Sergei Danilin and Andrei Yumashev 

to a point near Los Angeles, California, on July 12-14, 1937; and the flight 

across the Arctic by Vladimir Ko'.kinaki and M. Gordienko from Moscow to a 
point on the St. Lawrence River in April 28-29, 1939 


travelling in Soviet freighters, some of 
them built in American yards, either 
directly across the northern Pacific or 
else by the Arctic route to the battle 
fronts of the Soviet Union. This traf- 
fic is of immediate and growing im- 
portance to the war effort but it has, 
too, implications for post-war trade. 
These implications were not lost upon 
the California business man who con- 
gratulated the Los Angeles Council of 
American Soviet Friendship on their 
inviting the Commander of a Soviet ice- 
breaker to address a mass meeting in 
the Shrine Auditorium. Said the busi- 
ness man: “Commander Khlebnikov 
was decorated by the Soviet govern- 
ment for his part in opening up the 
Arctic route, but he should be decorat- 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce, too, 
since the Arctic is a natural route for 
many exports from Southern Califor- 
nia.” The people of the Pacific Coast 
are fast coming to understand the stra- 
tegic and economic significance of their 
close proximity to the Soviet Union. 


In spite of the misrepresentations of 
the Hearst press, most Californians 
realize that the Soviet -Union’s mili- 
tary strength, poised over Japan, con- 
tributes strategically to the security of 
the Pacific Coast, and that the eco- 
nomic strength of the Soviet Union can 
contribute greatly to American pros- 
perity in the post-war years. 

With even greater boldness the 
Mountain States look neither across 
the Pacific nor across the Atlantic, but 
directly across Canada and the Arctic 
Ocean towards the Soviet Union. Re- 
cently in the lobby of a Denver hotel 
T noticed Wendell Willkie studying a 
map showing that the direct route from 
California to Calcutta lay through 
Denver and Moscow. I cannot vouch 
for the map’s accuracy but Denver cer- 
tainly expects to become the greatest 
air center in the Western hemisphere 
and concedes to Moscow a like status 
in the Eastern hemisphere. The West 
has discovered that after Canada and 
Mexico, the Soviet Union is our near- 
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est neighbor, nearer than England, 
nearer than Brazil. 


The war has brought home to the 
West the geographic fact that the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union are 
neighbors, and also the historical fact 
that they are and must remain good 
neighbors. The West has long had a 
strong progressive movement aware of 
these facts but it is encouraging to re- 
port that these facts are now appreci- 
ated in quarters that until recently 
were under the influence of Hoover and 
Hearst. Interest in the Soviet Union is 
growing noticeably in such industries 
as oil, mining, lumber and aircraft, as 
the business leaders in these industries 
become aware of Soviet achievements 
in these fields. Prejudice and antag- 
onism against the Soviet Union still re- 
main in Hoover’s California, but they 
are dissolving, I think, more rapidly 
than among Eastern industrialists, as 
the immense opportunities for mutual- 
ly profitable trade between the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union come 
to be realized by the rapidly expanding 
industries of the West. The testimony 
of the Red Army’s victories to the 
technical skill and industrial develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union have not 
passed unnoticed and unadmired even 
by conservatives. William L. Batt of 
the WPB, speaking at Denver on be- 
half of the Council of American So- 
viet Friendship, met a most favorable 
response both from the press and from 
the business community when he 
stressed the possibilities of mutually ad- 
vantageous trade with the Soviet Union. 


In emphasizing the change in think- 
ing of business men, I do not mean to 
minimize the change that is occurring in 
other sections of the community. Iso- 
lationism cannot survive among people 
whose imaginations have been caught 
by the airplane. The farmer watching 
the planes fly over his fields is no longer 
isolated and he has never found imper- 
ialism congenial. Though his newspa- 
per and radio may still be under reac- 
tionary influences he reads between the 
lines and recognizes in the Soviet Union 
another country wher@ as in the United 
States, the farm and the factory are 
equally important for the nation’s wel- 
fare. In Colorado and Utah, there 
are clear signs that farmers are achiev- 
ing a world view with a rapidity that 
may catch reactionary politicians nap- 
ping. It is a world view but at the 
same time it is very often a warmly per- 
sonal view like that of the beet farm- 
er who asked me whether Stalin had a 
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daughter, because he wanted to send 
Stalin and his daughter a war bond each 
since he understood that Stalin was in- 
terested in beet-farming. There is, too, 
in the West a keen interest in the de- 
velopment of Soviet Asia, which paral- 
lels in many respects the amazing war 
time development of our own West. 
Schoolteachers, trade unionists, busi- 
nessmen were reading Steiger and Da- 
vies’ “Soviet Asia.” Whereas in New 
York only a few specialists and con- 
stant readers of SRT seemed aware of 


the Soviet Union’s staggering achieve- 


ments in Asia, here on the coast there 
is a general awareness of that develop- 
ment and a corresponding sense of 
proportion in most discussions about So- 
viet »boundaries. Clamor over the 
Baltic States and Soviet “intentions” in 
Europe reveals its hollowness and hyp- 
ocrisy when people are aware of the 
Soviet’s inexhaustible riches beyond the 
Urals and of the Soviet’s policy of good 
neighborliness as most recently exempli- 
fied in Sinkiang. The West is not 
emotionally centered on Europe as both 
liberals and reactionaries on the At- 
lantic seaboard so often are. 

In some -respects Denver and Salt 
Lake City are farther West than Hol- 
lywood, which sometimes gives the new- 
comer an impression that it is the most 
important suburb of New York, but 
Hollywood has made and is making a 
contribution to American-Soviet Friend- 
ship even greater than the average film- 
goer might imagine. There are many 
writers, actors, producers, and techni- 
cians in the movie industry who have a 
keen interest in and a good understand- 
ing of American-Soviet relations. Their 
influence goes further than making from 
time to time such great movies a ‘“‘Mis- 
sion to Moscow,” “The City that 
Stopped Hitler,” and “Russia at War” 
and “North Star.” Excellent and im- 
portant as these productions are, they 


Soviet Women avi- 
ators have been 
piloting planes on 
Soviet - American 
flights. The world's 
women's long dis- 
tance record was 
won’ by the three 
Soviet Aces shown 
here (left to right) 
Paulina Ossipenko, 
Marina Raskova, and 
Valentina Grizodu- 
bova. The first two 
have met their 
death at the wheel, 
Marina Raskova in 
action against the 
Germans. 


are only a small sample of the under- 
standing and interest that many have 


in Hollywood. In conversation and 
on the platform many in the movie 
industry display a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Soviet Union that 
definitely affects the intellectual climate 
of the Coast, and does much to promote 
American-Soviet friendship. The pos- 
sibilities of the movies for cultural ex- 
change are well appreciated in Holly- 
wood. 

Powerful forces still resist these pos- 
sibilities for Americans to become bet- 
ter acquainted through the movies with 
their Soviet allies, but popular support 
for such pictures as I have named will 
not only encourage those that made 
them to make more, but will also break 
down the opposition of that small but 
powerful minority in the movie in- 
dustry that still tries to prevent the 
American people from gaining a true 
understanding of their allies and the 
objectives for which the war is being 
fought. 

Events are forcing Americans every- 
where to understand these things but 
the approach to understanding varies 
in different parts of the country. In 
the West we do not approach the So- 
viet Union as a part of Europe, we 
recognize the Soviet Union as our trans- 
polar neighbor. Here in the West we 
are not so conscious of the Murmansk 
route as we are of the Alcan highway 
leading to Kamchatka. Here in the 
West .we are aware of the Soviet 
Union’s silent contribution to our war 
against Japan. Here in the West our 
new industries look for new markets 
and therefore view the Soviet Union 
with friendly self-interest. Here in 
Hollywood there is a keen appreciation 
of the fact that the, Soviet Union is 
fighting not only a war of national lib- 
eration but that it is fighting a war 
for culture against Nazi barbarism. 
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The 32nd Month 


by CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


HE tempo of the operations of the 

Red Army now is such that it be- 
comes a hopeless task to keep a monthly 
review up-to-date. It is possible only 
to note the operations and battles which 
take place between the end of the first 
week of the previous month and the 
end of the first week of the current 
month. 

However, the period between Janu- 
ary 5 and February 5 was so rich in 
Soviet victories that, even without pre- 
tending to be completely abreast of 
events, we have a great deal to report. 
We concluded our last month’s review 
with the sentence: “Leningrad, Minsk 
and Odessa are the focal points of the 
three German bulges which are sep- 
arated by two Soviet strategic salients 
at Nevel and Zhitomir, pointing at 
Dvinsk and Riga, and Lvov and Cher- 
novitz, respectively. The hour of great 
decisions in the East is drawing near.” 

Since these lines were written the 
great decisions have drawn still nearer. 
The Leningrad salient of the Wehr- 
macht has been smashed and its rem- 
nants have been pressed into Estonia, to 
the shores of Lake Peipus and into the 
marshy wilderness surrounding Luga 
where Generals Govorov and Merets- 
kov are forging-a trap. Last, but not 
least, the best railroad of the Soviet 
Union—the October line from Moscow 
to Leningrad—has been freed of the 
enemy. Now both capitals are linked 
by three lines and Leningrad can re- 
sume its place in the defense and pro- 
duction schemes of the Soviet Union. 
This great railroad is also very much 
like a gun pointed at Finland’s “little 
white” heart. 


The Leningrad offensive, combined 
with the offensive which ‘recaptured 
Novgorod and pushed westward to 
within twenty miles of the Leningrad- 
Pskov railroad, started on January 15, 
the first anniversary of the lifting of 
the Leningrad siege. The long pre- 
pared German belts of fortifications 
crumbled with unexpected speed and 
in twenty days the Red Army has ad- 
vanced up to 100 miles to the west of 
Leningrad and is battling now in the 
suburbs of Narva. To the south of 
Leningrad the Red Army has advanced 
about sixty miles. 

Further to the south General Popov 
struck at the junction of Novosokolniki 
and captured it on January 29, thus 
cutting off the Germans’ retreat by rail 
from the region of Luga, via Dno and 
Novosokolniki to Dvinsk and Riga. 

On the Central (Byelo-Russian) 
Front General Rokossovsky further 
developed his plan of pushing the army 
group of von Kluge into the Pripet 
Marshes and on January 14, captured 
the fortified complex around Mozyr 
and Kalinkovichy, thus also severing 
an important rail connection between 
the German Central and Southern 
Fronts. 

Thus the German center is further 
being “impaled” on the great oval- 
shaped Pripete Marshes. These Marshes 
seldom freeze over hard and because 
of the present exceptionally mild winter 
are utterly impassable for any troops 
except the Soviet partisans and special 
mobile units of the Red Army. The 
Germans inside the Marshes are like 
flies on fly-paper—stuck fast and await- 
ing eventual encirclement which is al- 


Soviet ski troopers receiving copies of their front line newspaper. 
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ready developing in the south where 
Vatutin’s right flank has reached the 
Styr River and is nearing the Stokhod, 
i.e. has enveloped about two-thirds of 
the marsh area from the south. 

In terms of territory recaptured and 
German-held railroads ripped, General 
Vatutin is responsible for the most 
spectacular success of the Red Army 
during the past month. A month ago 
he was on the line Olevsk-Novograd 
Volynsk-Berdichev. Now he has cap- 
tured Lutsk and Rovno and is advanc- 
ing on Dubno and Kovel. From the 
viewpoint of German railroad com- 
munications, this move throws the Ger- 
man traffic back on the line Lwvov- 
Warsaw, because the six-way junction 
of Kovel is under _not-too-distant 
menace and can no longer be considered 
safe. 

Operationally speaking, Vatutin’s ac- 
tion is amazing. He advanced some 45 
miles in less than five days against very 
strong German positions in the region 
of Rovno. It is noted that Soviet 
troops had the full and very effective 
cooperation of. the partisans in the 
Rovno and Sarny district. These par- 
tisans do not seem to be “aware” of 
isthe Polish government-in-exile’s “or- 
der” not to cooperate with the Red 
Army but to maintain a sort of utopian 
“armed neutrality,” which is complete 
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nonsense from the military viewpoint 
and could have been hatched only in 
the empty heads of the “suitcase-gentle- 
men” in London. 

Vatutin’s westward advance and 
break through at Lutsk is reminiscent, 
in locale and partly in character, of the 
famous “Lutsk breakthrough” of Gen- 
eral Brussilov in the summer of 1916. 
There is, however, a great difference 
between the two operations. General 
Brussilov was left holding the bag by 
the other front-commanders-in-chief 
(Ehvert and Kuropatkin) who were 
not only timid, but outrightly jealous 
ot the brilliant General. Thus his of- 
fensive, unsupported by his neighbors, 
fell short of achieving a strategic de- 
cision. Now the situation is quite the 
reverse. The ten commanders-in-chief 
between the Gulf of Finland and the 
Black Sea act as one closely-knit team, 
coordinating their plays with the pre- 
cision of a first-class symphony orches- 
tra. 

These ten men, counting from north 
to south, are — Generals Govorov, 
Meretskov, Kurochkin, Popov, Sokol- 
ovsky, Rokossovsky, Vatutin, Konev, 
Malinovsky and Tolbukhin. Often 
these generals act in pairs. Thus Me- 
retskov and Govorov squeezed out the 
Leningrad salient and are closing the 
Luga trap. Vatutin and Konev forged 
the great trap around Korsun of which 
we wrote last month: “General Vatu- 
tin’s extreme left flank captured Belaya 
Tserkov (January 4). This flank is 
pushing southeastward, seemingly to 
meet General Konev’s spearhead near 
the junction of Smela and to encircle 
the German troops in the Zvenigorod- 
ka-Mironovka-Kanev area.” 

This great maneuver was executed 
between January 30 and February 3. 
As a result nine German infantry and 
one tank division were trapped in a 
pocket of about 1,200 square miles, cen- 
tering around the Eleventh Century 


town of Korsun. In a brilliant ma- 
neuver, started by the capture of all 
the junctions around the- area of the 
trap (Mironovka, Smela, Shpola and 
Zvenigorodka) Soviet troops cut all 
German communications.’ At the same 
time the Red Air Force blockaded the 
trapped Germans from above, destroy- 
ing about 100 Junkers-52 transports 
which tried to supply and/or evacuate 
at least part*of the encircled troops. 

Two days later, another team—Gen- 
erals Malinovsky and Tolbukhin 
sprung another trap around five Ger- 
man divisions between Nikopol and 
Krivoy Rog. They captured the rail 
junction of Apostolovo and cut through 
to the lower Dnieper from the south- 
east and the northwest. 

These two encircling operations 
mark the beginning of the crack-up of 
the huge German bulge in the Ukraine. 
Again the Germans have overstayed 
their leave and evacuation to Poland is 
virtually impossible for them. They 
will be forced back into Rumania with 
the massif of the Carpathians eventually 
splitting their front in a way similar 
to the split made by the Pripet Marshes. 

Many military “experts” have been 
maintaining, ever since the Germans 
began their retreat more than a year 
ago, that the Germans were “shorten- 
ing” their lines. One of the worst of- 
fenders, of course, was Mr. Hanson 
W. Baldwin. I wonder what this 
homemade pundit now thinks when 
looking at the map of the Eastern 
Front? On that map he can see that 
the front was roughly 1,800 miles long 
(between Novorossisk and Leningrad, 
exclusive of the Finnish sector) in 
November, 1942. It was 1,200 miles 
long in July, 1943. It is now 2,000 
miles long, exclusive of the Crimea and 
of the Finnish sector. Some shorten- 
ing, we should say!. 

However, the German lines of com- 
munications have been shortened im- 


‘Left: Heavy trench mortars being assembled in a Soviet arms plant. 





who triples his quota, daily. 


mensely, but we doubt that this is of 
much comfort to Hitler and his gen- 
erals. Vatutin now stands halfway be- 
tween Kiev and Germany proper which 
is only 270 miles west of his vanguards 
near Lutsk. General Popov’s van- 
guards are the same distance from East 
Prussia. Vatutin’s right is 100 :miles 
from Rumania. 

The front presents an unusual pat- 
tern, with a Soviet strategic salient 
250 miles deep, with three exposed 
German bulges, with three areas of 
entrapment for the Germans, and with 
the front line running 500 miles from 
southeast to northwest, parallel to the 
main and only German-held railroad 
artery in the south. Imagine a flank- 
march along this line for a distance of 
500 miles with the armies of Tolbuk- 
hin, Malinovsky, Konev and Vatutin 
hanging over your right flank, between 
25 and 125 miles from the vital and 
only roalroad line. Truly a grim pros- 
pect. 

In conclusion we wish to warn our 
readers against putting too much cre- 
dence. in the sensational headlines in the 
press which proclaim that ‘225,000 
German troops” are encircled in the 
two traps which closed around fifteen 
German divisions in the areas of Kor- 
sun and Nikopol. The encircled Ger- 
man divisions have been severely 
mauled before they ‘were encircled and, 
therefore, cannot be up to standard 
size. 

Furthermore German divisions on 
the Eastern Front, at this stage of the 
war, are seldom at full strength any- 
way. Therefore, it would be more 
conservative to say that probably a total 
of not more than 150,000 Germans 
have been encircled. Finally, it must be 
pointed out that the character of the 
struggle is such that a big bag of pris- 
oners should not be expected. When 
the operation is over there will be 
mostly German corpses around. 


Right: Stakhanovite Kurkov 
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HEROINES 


Cabled sketches of the heroism and devotion of Soviet women in many fields of wartime life. 


A Soviet Mother 


FRIEND introduced me to Elena 

Kosheva, who had undergone the 
ordeal of living eight months under 
German occupation and the loss of her 
young son, whom they had tortured to 
death. Kosheva proved to be a tall wo- 
man. Her slenderness was accentuated 
by her black dress; and that, together 
with the blonde braid wound around her 
head, gave her a youthful appearance. 
Only on a close look could the first grey 
in her fair hair be noticed. 

My first thought was “how completely 
she has recovered from her great sor- 
row.” But more and more, as she told 
me what she had lived through, her eyes 
reflected for me the tension of a woman 
determined to live and keep herself in 
hand despite agonizing heartache. 

“The Germans reached Krasnodon (a 
mining town in the Donets Basin) on 
July 20, 1942. My seventeen-year-old 
son, my brother, his wife and _ their 
three-year-old baby started to leave in a 
cart. I stayed behind with my sick mo- 
ther, who was bedridden and could not 
be moved. My family, however, was 
overtaken by the Germans and forced 
to turn back. 

“Our first encounter with the Germans 
took place in my own house. A German 
oficer with a guard of soldiers came in. 
He looked at the furniture, ignoring us. 
He pointed to the window drapery, the 
couch, and a wall tapestry. The soldiers 
took the drapery and the tapestry, rolled 
them up and carried them out to a 


truck. Then they returned for the 
couch. No word of explanation was 
given, 


“Once a passing German officer spent 
the night in our place. My _ sealskin 
winter hat was on the table. He tried it 


on saying ‘Gut!’ I explained to him that 
it was a lady’s hat and that it was mine. 
He simply repeated, ‘Gut! Gut!’ and 
walked out with it. 

“Another time twenty Germans stayed 
for the night while we were cooped up 
in a vestibule. In the morning when they 


woke they took away the sheets and 
bedding. 

“The oificer who lived in our house 
bragged about the Germans being a 
higher race, and said the Russians were 
brutes. Once my boy Oleg couldn’t re- 
frain from answering: ‘You have broken 
into our country, plundering, pillaging 
and destroying everything. Our people 
didn’t break into your country. Who 
should be called brutes if not the Ger- 
mans?” 

“The officer struck Oleg across the 
face. No one had ever before laid hands 
on my boy. His face flushed and his eyes 
filled with tears as he left the room. 
‘I will strike back. I can’t stand this 
any longer,’ he told me. 

“To get to our kitchen we had to pass 
through a room the Germans were liv- 
ing in. We all walked on tiptoe. Even 
my litle three-year-old nephew learned 
to do so. Once walking towards the 
kitchen, edging sideways along the wall, 
hardly breathing, the smell of the food 
the Germans were eating so drew the 
hungry child that he did not see where 
he was going and stumbled. One of the 
Germans jumped to his feet, snatched 
his .rifle and pointed it. The child was 
thrown into a paroxysm of terror, and 
for some time afterwards he kept crying 
out, ‘I will be good.’ 

“My brother was arrested by the Ge- 
stapo for refusing to work for the Ger- 
mans. He escaped, and when he stole 
home I didn’t recognize him. He was 
completely grey. By his escape he saved 
his life. The others, over fifty people, 
including a woman with an eleven-month- 
old baby in her arms were led to a pit 
dug in the park. Their hands were tied 
together with wire, and they were 
pushed in alive. The victims sang cur 
national anthem until the earth muffled 
their voices. 

“Living people were also thrown down 
the mine shafts. When our troops re- 
turned and removed bodies from the 
mines they found some standing upright, 





their arms around pipes. They had died 
of hunger and exhaustion as they had at- 
tempted to climb out. 

“My boy was my only child. It had 
been his dream to become an engine 
designer. His whole life was upset by 
the Germans, and he was strangling with 
hatred toward them. He and some of 
his schoolmates decided to get away to 
the guerrillas. I only asked ‘Have you 
thought it out well, Oleg? Do you know 
what will happen if you are caught?’ 

“Yes, Mother, I know. I have 
thought over everything. There is no 
other way.’ 

“His comrades, were boys and girls 
from his school. Some were caught. I 
was with a group of our people digging 
up the bodies of those who had been 
tortured and shot, when I found the 
body of my Oleg.” 

I glanced at Elena Kosheva. Not the 
slightest tremor crossed her face. But 
her lips were white and her eyes steeled. 

“I wanted to die,” she told me. “For 
two weeks I kept to my bed. I ate noth- 
ing. One of my friends visited me. She 
reproached me: ‘Be worthy of your 
boy!’ And she had one of our papers 
ask me to write about Oleg and his 
comrades, and their work.” 

She rose suddenly as if to shake off 
the flood of memories. “I should like 
to say to the whole world. ‘Hurry, 
rescue the children still in danger of 
fascist torture!’ ” 

Vera KELTINSKAYA. 


Left: Recent action photo of the famous 
woman sniper Lt. Liudmila Pavlichenko who 
toured this country in 1942; she was awarded 
the title of Hero of the Soviet Union, the 
Order of Lenin and the Gold Star Medal. 
Her score at the time of the award was 


309 Germans. 


Right: Hero of the Soviet Union, Valentina 

Grizodubova, at home wit her husband and 

young son. She is holder of the woman's world 

record for non-stop long distance flight, is 

head of Soviet Civil Aviation, and Chairman 

of the Soviet Women's Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee, 
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Left: Pasha Angelina, champion woman tractor driver who has received Soviet government 
decorations and is a deputy to the Supreme Soviet from the Ukraine. 
Right: Lena Stern, Soviet physiologist, member of the Academy of Sciences; she was a Soviet 
delegate to the International Physiological Congress in this country. 


The Wife of Lt. Kolesnikou 


HIS ghastly stery came from the 

lips of Nicholas Ionenko who by a 
miracle escaped from the Hitlerites after 
they occupied his native town of Alex- 
andria in Kirovgrad District. 

“Even now I can’t believe that I can 
speak, breathe and move freely. There 
we lived always in fear that any moment 
they would rush you to the gallows or 
to be shot or driven like cattle to hard 
labor in Germany. 

He paused for a moment, then con- 
tinued: “Rushing into Alexandria, the 
Germans immediately started on the 
families of Red Army men. 

“They hung sixty wives of the Red 
Army men from teleg aph poles and on 
the square, and did not allow their 
corpses to be removed. 

“The young girls were herded into 
brothels for the German officers and 
soldiers; other women still remaining 
alive were driven to hard labor in Ger- 
many. Many broke down under ll 
these horrors and, went mad. The Ger- 
mans shot down the mentally deranged 
on the spot. 

“The wife of Senior Lieutenant Gab- 
riel KolesnikoW was tortured for a long 
time before being hanged, after attempts 


to force some information concerning the 
partisans from her. She endured the 
tortures without a groan. Not a word 
did she utter to the Hitlerite hangmen. 
They hanged Kolesnikova opposite the 
headquarters of the District Executive 
Committee. Her six months old baby 
was impaled by a bayonet to the door 
of the building by a German corporal. 
“So that the mother won’t lose her baby,” 
he sneered to the villagers who were 
forced to witness the execution. Koles- 
nikova’s other two children were also 
murdered. 


“T’m glad I have remained alive. Now 
I can be revenged on these monsters. I 
am an old man—-but also an old soldier. 
I received the St. George cross during 
the First World War. Now I shall join 
the Red Army and square accounts with 
our mortal enemy.” 

We listened to the account of the 
old man in deep silence, afraid even to 
look in the direction of a man pale as 
death sitting there in an officer’s uniform. 

He was Senior Lieutenant Kolesnikov, 
whose wife and children the Germans 


had killed in Alexandria. 


JuLiIA SHATOVA 


Kked Army Wives 


OUNCILS of Red Army Men’s 
Wives have been organized in all 
District War Commissariats of Moscow. 
Fitteen hundred wives of front line 
fighters carry on great and extremely 
useful work in most diverse fields. We 
help care for the wounded in the hospi- 
tal. We collect contributions for our Na- 
tional Defense Fund. Yn Moscow alone, 
last winter, soldiers’ wives collected 
1,200,000 rubles for construction of a 
tank column and gathered over 6,200 
items of warm clothes for Red Army 
men. 

The Social Welfare Section of the 
Council of Soldiers’ Wives investigates 
living conditions of families of our coun- 
try’s defenders. 18,500 families were 
visited by active members during the 
last year. Some were given financial aid, 
others put on pensions. The funds for 
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financial aid come in part from the City 
War Commissariat, in part from Social 
Weltare organizations. The wife of 
Colonel Nikolai Cheraikin, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Moscow Collegium of Law- 
yers, gives lectures to soldiers’ wives on 
their rights regarding social insurance 
and housing conditions, and so forth. 

School children help us. They pay 
regular visits to 200 families of men at 
the front and help with the house work. 
One girl, for instance, daily visited an 
old lady—the mother of a front liner— 
and brought her bread from the store. 
In turn, when this youngster fell sick, 
the old lady, who had become extremely 
attached to her little patroness, watched 
at her bedside for two weeks. 

Eighty three of the families investi- 
gated were moved to more suitable liv- 
ing quarters and 500 other apartments 





were entirely renovated. Jobs were 
tound for 16,500 housewives. They have 
now mastered some trade or other 


while their children have beén placed in 
creches and kindergartens, Fourteen 
thousand children whose fathers are at 
the front are fed in public dining rooms, 
about 4,000 children have been placed in 
children’s institutions, many have been 
admitted into vocational schools and 
workshops, and 855 especially needy 
children have been clothed. 

Soldiers’ wives take charge of all let- 
ters that come to the War Commissar- 
iates from men at the front, look up ad- 
dresses and _ deliver these precious 
epistles. Swimming Champion Titarenko, 
who has been awarded a military medal 
at the front, lost track of his family 
which had been evacuated from Moscow. 
We were able to locate the family and 
help Titarenko establish communication 
with them. 

Soldiers’ wives have taken upon them- 
selves the painful task of bringing to the 
families of our country’s defenders news 
of bereavement from the front. It is 
hard to perform this mission, but our 
women display the greatest tact in order 
to soften the blow as much as possible. 

Thus do our soldiers’ wives work. 
Themselves beset with human anxiety for 
their husbands who are waging battle, 
they can therefore sympathize more than 
anyone else with the troubles of others. 


Jutta RoxkossovsKaya (Wife of Gener- 
al Rokossovsky), Chairman of Coun- 
cil of Soldiers’ Wives of Sovietsky 
District, Moscow. 


Soldier’s Family 


AJOR VERA SALBIYEVA who 

has been awarded the Order of 
the Red Banner is an Ossetian, born in 
a mountain village in the Caucasus. She 
was attracted to military science from 
childhood but, being a woman, it took 
all her abounding energy and iron will 
to win admission to the Kiev Officers’ 
Training School. 

In 1934, she completed the course and 
was commissioned into the communica- 
tions service. Setting out on a leave to 
her native village she made the acquaint- 
ance of a young officer, also an Ossetian, 
named Islam Salamov. The two young 
people fell in love and were married. 
The Red Army Command granted thir 
request for an assignment that would 
allow them to be together. 

In 1936, the then Lieutenant Vera Sal- 
biyeva gave birth to her son, Edward, 
and later to twin daughters, Svetlana 
and Galina. 

“Though I was happy to get back into 
my uniform, after my children were 
born, I enjoyed every moment I could 
be with them. My husband and I joined 
in the children’s games in the evening. 
When I put them to bed at night, the 
good night kiss would always include 
this little game. The children would cry: 
‘Mother, give the orders,’ and I would 
command: ‘Edik, shut your eyes,’ to my 
son and he would roll over on his side. 
Then the two girls would do the same. 
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My husband’s greatest joy, like mine, 
was to spend the Sunday with the chil- 
dren. 

“IT have often wondered why anyone 
says that motherhood intereferes with a 
woman’s work, or vice versa. At any 
rate we were a happy family before the 
war. If it hadn't been for the war.... 

“On June 22, my husband and I took 
our children to.a home in Moscow. 1 
left our photographs with the director 
so that, if anything happened to us, our 
children would remember us. Even my 
husband broke into tears at the leave- 
taking. 

“The next morning, we set out for the 
front. I was commander of a communica- 
tions company. In July, we received or- 
ders to withdraw from the little town in 
Byelorussia. where we were billeted. I 
knew my husband had been wounded in 
the battle for the town but I remained 
with my unit. Before switching off the 
last line I telephoned my husband. ‘Hold 
on Ilyusha,’ I said. ‘We’re leaving. 
Good bye!’ ‘Don’t worry about me,’ he 
replied. “Take care of yourself and never 
surrender.’ ‘Never!’ I said. 


“T have not seen nor heard from him 
since. I refuse to believe that he is dead. 
The children are still in the home where 
we left them but it is now located in 
an Eastern city to which it was evacuated. 
I hear from them often. Their last letter 
enclosed a photograph and before that 
I received a handkerchief they had em- 
broidered for me. They are proud of us. 
When other children boast ‘my father is 
in the army’ our children boast back 
‘my father and my mother are both in 
the army!’ 

“A few days ago, I received a letter 
from the director of the home. ‘Dear 
Vera, she wrote, ‘if anything should 
happen to you, be sure that your chil- 
dren will have a second mother in me. 
I love them. Don’t worry about them. 
They are well cared for and are growing 
splendidly.’ But the last letter from my 
daughter, Svetlana, pleased me even more. 
She is not yet seven but has already 
learned to write. She wrote: ‘Darling 
Mama, Drive out the Nazis and take 
us home. Papa will come back and we 
shall all be together again.’ ” 

LiupMILA VEPRITSKAYA 


Daneer into Sniper 


N a wide hospital bed lies a frail, 

tanned-faced girl, Ziba Ganyeva. 
Her left leg is in a plaster cast. Occa- 
sionally a painful grimace flickers like 
a shadow across her face. 

“Does it tire you to talk with me?” I 
asked her. 

“No, not at all. Talking helps me for- 
get the pain. The crisis is over, I am 
told, and the doctors say I am making 
a rapid recovery, although when they 
first saw me they despaired of my life.” 

Ziba Ganyeva, a courageous sniper, 
had been in front line action. During one 
encounter she had guided a Soviet pla- 
toon under heavy enemy fire to the out- 
skirts of a German-occupied village where 
they held out until the arrival of the 
main forces. In the heat of battle, Ziba 
was seriously wounded, but stuck to 
her post. She was awarded the Order 
of the Red Banner. 

I learned that Ziba was the daughter 
of an Uzbek writer. At school her long- 
ing to be an actress had somewhat inter- 
tered with her studies. Most of all, she 
loved to dance. Her slim hands must 
have been beautifully expressive as she 
glided through the “pakhta,” national 
dance of Uzbekistan, to the accompani- 
ment of goatskin drums and tambourines. 

“Only my father’s persistence kept me 
at my studies,” she told me. “But I per- 
suided him to let me attend an evening 
ballet school then directed by the famous 
dancer, Tamara Khanum, Uzbek Peo- 
ple’s Artist. 

“In 1939, I was chosen to go along 
with the ballet corps of the Uzbekistan 
State Opera when it performed for the 
Fergana Canal builders. The, Uzbek 
tarm workers who had volunteered to 
build this huge canal loved our _per- 
formances! We stayed there three 
months, sometimes giving four or five 
shovs daily. I remember the evening 
Per‘ormances as sheer enchantment— 
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right out of the Arabian Nights. We 
danced under the stars, our impromptu 
stage illumined with torches.” 

The wounded girl was silent for a 
moment, clenching her teeth in pain. 
“My fractured hip still hurts,” she ex- 
plained apologetically, and then continued. 
“After that I was invited to a national 
festival in Tashkent, in which dancers 
and singers and elocutionists from all 
parts of our Republic took part. I won 
a prize at the festival, qualifying me for 
the Moscow Institute of Theatrical Arts. 

“You can imagine my joy as I boarded 
the train for the Soviet capital. My 
childhood dream of becoming an actress 
had come true! I finished my first year 
not badly, and was preparing for my 
second when the war broke out. In- 
stead of going gack to the Institute, I 
decided to enter a nurses’ training school. 
As soon as I finished the intensive course 
I was sent with forty other young girls 
to the Krasnaya Presna district. Workers’ 
battalions were then being formed for 
the defense of the city. We girls im- 
plored our officers to send us to front 
line positions along with the men. But 
we were told to be patient. I spent hours 
in the shooting gallery. In order not 
to lose my agility, I got up every morn- 
ing at four to do my daily exercises. 

“Eventually, I got to the front. I took 
part in many reconnaissance expeditions 
deep in the enemy’s rear. What I saw 
with my own eyes of the cruel butchery 
by the fascists determined me to become 
a sniper to help rid our country of these 
beasts. Finally, I convinced my superiors 
that I could do it. My strong nerves 
and muscles stood me in good stead. 
When I was relieved after my first day’s 
try the Nazis were minus four men. 
Now, my record is twenty-eight. As 
soon as I am released, I’ll account for 
plenty more!” 

Mixnait Dotcopotov 


Beasts in Uniform 


EDICAL orderly Vera Starostina 
crept along the battlefield in search 
of wounded, heedless of the bullets whiz- 
zing past her. That day she had already 
carried off the battlefield two seriously 
wounded men, and dressed the wounds 


-of ten others. 


In her fourteen months at the front, 
this modest nineteen-year-old girl had 
taken part in many battles. Formerly a 
typist in a Kharkov factory, she had be- 
come an experienced medical orderly, 
and wore on her breast the Order of the 
Red Star. 

She wriggled on. Suddenly, she heard 
a muffled groan not far off. She ran in 
the direction of the sound and came to 
the edge of a crater. At the bottom lay 
a German officer, about forty years old, 
his thin cheeks covered with a heavy 
growth of beard. Blood was gushing from 
his left leg, shattered by a shell splinter. 

The girl forgot that he was an enemy, 
a robber and a murderer. Dropping to 
her knees she said: 

“Just keep quiet. I'll have your wound 
dressed in a minute.” The officer bit his 
lip. She saw his gaze shift from her face 
to the Red Star pinned to her tunic. 
In a few minutes she had finished ban- 
daging his wound. As she was closing her 
bag the German had his fingers around 
her throat. Her eyes grew dim, her ears 
rang. But Vera, straining every muscle, 
managed to dig her nails into his face. 
The officer released his hold. The girl 
was free. But just as she was about to 
rise to her feet and run, the officer 
seized a dagger and plunged it into her 
side. In her excitement, Vera felt the 
blow but no pain. The German was 
about to strike again, but was prevented 
by two Red Army men who had heard 
her cries and rushed to the aid of the 
girl. 

The officer was disarmed and taken 
prisoner. Vera’s tunic was soaked with 
blood. On her way to the hospital she 
lost consciousness. When she came to, 
her first question to the doctor was: 
“How soon can I return to my unit?” 


VassiLy NEKRASSOV 


Woman Partisan 


I WAS a driver in a tractor brigade 

led by my husband, Nikolai, in the 
Pervomaiskaya Machine and Tractor 
Station in the Orel Region. We had a 
darling little two-year-old son, Vassily, 
and we were very happy. But the war 
broke out and our happiness came to an 
end. 

I saw Nikolai off to the front and he 
made me promise to work faithfully and 
not to lose heart no matter what hap- 
pened to him. I was appointed to his 
job. The tractor brigade now consisted 
almost entirely of women. 

In the third month of the war, I re- 
ceived word that Nikolai had died a 
hero’s death in battle. A short time later, 
a German plane bombed our village. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Translated by Jessica Smith 


ALL, heavy, bear-like, he sat in 
the officer’s club leisurely drinking 
beer, a burnt out cigarette stuck be- 
hind his ear. It was clear that he was 
a man who liked to chew the fat. By 
one o'clock at night I had to keep shak- 
ing my head so that his round, kindly 
face would not simply dissolve into a 
ruddy ball with moving, child-like lips. 
“All my life on a fire-tender,” he 
said, when I asked him what he had 
done before the war. “And on a very 
famous one, too. Perhaps you’ve heard 
of the ‘Lebedin’ ?” 

He looked at me sharply, and then 
beamed all over when I asked whether 
this wasn’t the same “Lebedin” on 
which friends and relatives had once 
seen Lieutenant Sedov off to the Arc- 
tic. 

“The very same,” the captain said 
proudly. Then, after a brief silence, 
he asked, ‘““Are you married ?” 

“What’s that?” I said, surprised. 

“T asked, are you married?” the cap- 
tain repeated impatiently. 

““Yes—for many years.” 

‘““Well—how is it?” 

I laughed. 

“Fine—lI even have children. Two of 
them.” 

“Aha, you have children,” exclaimed 
the captain with deep satisfaction. 
“There, you see, that’s an entirely dif- 
ferent matter.” 

It was not quite clear why it was 
“an entirely different matter,” but 1 
did not feel equal to exploring this ques- 
tion further at the time. For a few mo- 
ments we smoked in silence. Then { 
asked him on what ship he had come 
to port this time, and whether he had 
had any encounters with the enemy on 
the way. \ 

“Yes, we met the enemy,” he said 
with emphasis. ‘““And as to the boat on 
which I came...” 

His face assumed a roguish look 
and he pushed out his lips like a child. 

“A white yacht with silver sails,” he 
said, and laughed. “It flew here, as 
though on wings. Come tomorrow at 
one o'clock and you will see her. She’s 


beyond description. . . . Her name is 
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WHITE YACHT WITH 
SILVER SAILS 


A short story by BENJAMIN KAVERIN 





‘Burya’ (Storm),” he added, holding 9’ 


out his huge firm hand. 

The next day I was at t the harbor. 

“What ‘Burya’? A tanker? 
she is...” a pier guard answered my 
question, pointing out a huge, rusty 
vessel, her decks heaped high with 
twisted iron. 

“That’s right. The tanker ‘Burya’— 
Captain Makarov.” 

I must have looked somewhat per- 
plexed, because the pier guard looked 
at me sharply and decided to check my 
pass. 

So this was the white yacht! With 
anything but nautical skill I cautiously 
picked my way across the rickety gang- 
plank and went aboard. 

““‘Hey—who’s there?” 

Somewhere above a door opened. A 
sharp-nosed little fellow with dark, 
questioning eyebrows looked down at 
me over the rail and asked what [| 
wanted. 

“Captain Makarov,” I said with some 
irritation. 

He came down and we stiffly intro- 
duced ourselves to each other. He was 
the pilot of the “Burya,” Liosha Bra- 
gin. We have since become good 
friends, so I will call him simply Lio- 
sha. 

“Perhaps you will come into the 
salon? The captain asked if you would 
be good enough to wait. He went for 
Olympiada Petrovna.” 

Liosha, apparently, expected me to 
know all about Olympiada Petrovna. 
We went into the salon. 

Salon! . . . Well, perhaps this once 
had served that purpose, but now it 
was hard to believe. The walls were 
black with soot, the ceiling was cracked 
and the pieces of what had once been 
a chandelier were imbedded in it as 
though it were dough. An empty frame 
hung over a crooked buffet, which had 
a comically offended look. The whole 
place had been gutted by fire. 

Right in the middle of this half- 
demolished salon stood a long table cov- 
ered with a snowy table cloth, and set 
for at least twenty persons. At each 
place stood—yes, stood, not lay——a fan- 


t For. ye 
tL v i p 


There®: 






Some kind of fish 


cily folded napkin. 
with a huge animal-like snout lay in 
the center of the table, surrounded with 


flowers. . . . Flowers—and this was 
at the sixty-ninth parallel! Flowers— 
delicate polar poppies—also adorned the 
buffet—and the pilot wore one in his 
buttonhole. Obviously Captain Maka- 
rov had invited me to some sort of 
celebration. This was very interesting. 

I forgot to say that the pilot was all 
dressed up. He was in mufti—in a blue 
suit, with very wide lapels, and he wore 
yellow shoes. But he was the only one 
dressed up. Within half an hour al- 
most the whole crew had assembled in 
the salon, and from the waitress to the 
first officer, they all wore scorched 
clothing that hung in tatters. 

More riddles. My patience at last 
came to an end. Taking out my note- 
book I began asking questions. 

This is what had happened a few 
days before to the tanker “Burya.” © 

Filled to the gunwales with heavy, 
violet-black crude oil, she rode at an- 
chor, supplying fuel to the ships of the 
Northern Sea Route as they returned 
from their operations. Three junkers 
suddenly shot out from behind the steep 
cliffs that sheltered the harbor. Our 
anti-aircraft immediately went into ac- 
tion, and one of the planes was hit. 
While she was still in the air her rud- 
der was torn away, and she somet- 
saulted down toward the ship. She fell 
sideways, piercing the port side of the 
ship, and exploded. 

Doors, bulkheads, furniture, fire ex- 
tinguishers—everything within the ra 
dius of the explosion, was flung inte the 
air like paper caught in a high wind. 
The force of the explosion bent tick 
sheets of iron like cardboard and broke 
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heavy beams as though they were 
matches. 

But all this was nothing compared 
with what Captain Makarov saw as he 
extricated himself from beneath the bro- 


ken furniture. The tanker was burn- 


‘ing. The deck had caught fire and the 


wind was blowing the flames toward the 
stern. There was no water on board, 
the explosion had demolished the fire 


extinguishers, the fire hose was de-- 


stroyed. 

Five hundred tons of oil lazily 
splashed in the hold. 

The simplest thing, of course, would 
have been to abandon ship. “But for 
us,” Liosha Bragin said with a smile, 
“that naturally was too simple.” 

Dashing by the hatchway that led 
to the boiler room, the captain heard 
a sinister sound. The side of the ship 
had been pierced below the waterline 
and the boiler room was rapidly filling 
with water. Now they had to fight not 
only the fire but the water too. Above, 
on the deck, every member of the crew 
was ready to sell his soul to the devil 
for a pail of water while below the 
stokers were furiously fighting it, try- 
ing to stop up a hole half a yard wide. 

Meanwhile the wooden _ spout 
through which the oil in the hold was 
pumped out was already burning. 
Everything was thrown at the fire— 
sheepskin coats, shirts, sweaters. And 
then the naked, blackened sailors threw 
themselves on the pile of clothing, beat- 
ing out the flames with them. At last 
the fire subsided. . 

That was all. The clocks had stopped 
at exactly nine o’clock. The Captain, 
a man who liked order, set them all 
avain accurately at nine thirty-one. 

Now, the crew was certainly due 

tor a little rest, especially since the 
captain said that anyone who wished 
might have shore leave. But no one 
took up the offer. War vessels were 
on their way back from their operations, 
aid it was necessary to supply them 
with fuel, not to rest, especially since, 
stictly speaking, nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened. 
That was why the crew of the 
“urya” were going about in burnt and 
t.'tered clothing. As for the pilot, it 
seemed that the day before a seaman 
h 1 loaned him his civvies to take a 
g | to the theater. 

\Ve made a tour of the tanker and 
r‘urned to find Captain Makarov 
‘nding on the threshold, looking still 
t. ler and heavier in the crowded salon. 
“Welcome!” he boomed at me, “and 
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tell me, how do you like my yacht?” 

Then he introduced me to a blonde 
and comely girl of about twenty-four, 
who blushed as she held out her hand 
and said softly, “I am Olympiada 
Petrovna.” 

The captain asked us to sit down, 
and we noisily took our places at the 
table. As I looked around at the well- 
laden board, decorated with flowers, 
at the happy captain, at his blushing 
friend, sitting quietly beside him with 
lowered eyes, I suddenly understood 
the nature of the celebration the cap- 
tain had invited me to. 


Liosha rose, and we heard the first 
toast, the traditional toast of the sailor: 

“To those at sea!” 

And, standing, we drank to those at 
sea. 

Then we drank to the radio operator, 
Petya Shlykov, who had been wounded 
badly in the head, and who, with blood 
pouring down his face, had forced him- 
self to stand and signal to the shore. 
Then to the waitress, Katya Kalmy- 
kova, who helped the men put out the 
fire. Then to the captain, who broke 
apart the anchor chain with his bare 
hands, although they were raw and 
bleeding. And again to the captain 
who, together with the stokers, up to 
his waist in icy water, stopped up the 
leak. 

Then the captain stood up. 

“Today we have a guest with us,” 
he said, “and perhaps our guest is 
wondering what this is all about. What 
































it’s about is that I am getting married 
. .. that’s the main thing. Anyone op- 
posed? Raise your hands . . . well, 
that’s my point of view,.too ... and 
here she is . . . sitting beside me in a 
white dress and scared to death that 
l’m going to tell how it all happened.” 

Everyone laughed. He rapped his 
spoon against his glass. 

“How did it all happen? Very sim- 
ple, dear friends. A year before the 
war I came to this girl and asked her 
if she would marry me. Well, and 
what did you answer, Lipa?” he asked, 
turning to Olympiada Petrovna and 
laying his large hand tenderly on her 
shoulder. 

She smiled, but said nothing. 

“She agreed,” triumphantly declared 
the captain “but with a condition. ‘I’ll 
marry you, she said, ‘when. you come 
for me on a white yacht with silver 
sails.’ ” 

Loud laughter shook the salon. 

“She dreamed of beauty,” the cap- 
tain continued, “and life to her was like 
a fairy tale. But it happened that real 
life brought me to port on this fighting 
ship that bears not the slightest resem- 
blance to a white yacht. But somehow 
it was like her dream anyway, because 
now she knows that our blackened, 
burnt old tanker is more beautiful than 
the whitest yacht in the world. And 
so... ., when I came back to her 
again... .” 

It was entirely clear what had hap- 
pened when the captain came back to 
Olympiada Petrovna. 








Molotowv’s Report to The Supreme Soviet 


Text of the statement by the Foreign Commissar Viacheslav Molotov, 
to the Supreme Soviet on the historical session of February 1, 1944 


N the Transformation of the Peo- 

ple’s Commissariat of Defense and 
the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs from Union People’s Commis- 
sariats into Union-Republican People’s 
Commissariats; Report by Molotov in 
the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. on 
Feb. 1, 1944. 

Comrades, Deputies! 

The question of the transformation of 
two People’s Commissariats—the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Defense and the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Af- 
fairs—from Union into Union-Republi- 
can People’s Commissariats has been 
posed before the Supreme Soviet. 

The Council of People’s Commissars 
believes that this question is quite ripe. 
This is not a matter of ordinary reorga- 
nization of two People’s Commissariats. 
This is primarily a matter of placing new 
and most responsible tasks before the 
Union Republics. The question has been 
posed of new tasks and rights of the 
Union Republics, firstly in the matter of 
the defense of our country and, secondly, 
in the sphere of external relations with 
foreign states and in this connection of 
important transformations in our Union 
State. 

Heretofore the Union Republics took 
part in the common work for the crea- 
tion, organization and equipment of the 
Red Army. Our army was created as an 
all-Union army and there existed no sep- 
arate army formations of the republics. 
Now it is proposed to institute army for- 
mations of the republics which should 
form component parts of the Red Army. 
In this connection there arises need for 
the creatiozi ofthe People’s Commissariats 
of Defense in the Union Republics as 
well as the necessity of transformation of 
the Union People’s Commissariat of De- 
fense into a Union-Republican People’s 
Commissariat. 

After the foundation of the Union of 
Soviet Republics’ in 1922 foreign. politi- 
cal relations were wholly concentrated in 
the Union People’s Commissariat of For- 
eign Affairs to which the individual re- 
publics delegated their powers in foreign 
relations. Now the government of the 
Union proposes that the Union Republics 
be granted powers to enter into direct re- 
lations with foreign states and conclude 
agreements with them. Naturally the 
granting of powers to the republics in the 
sphere of foreign relations renders it 
necessary to create People’s Commissari- 
ats of Foreign Affairs in the Union Re- 
publics and to transform the Union Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
into a Union-Republican People’s Com- 
missariat. 

The meaning of the proposed trans- 
formation is perfectly clear. This trans- 
formation signifies great expansion of the 
activities of the Union Republics which 
has become possible as a result of their 
political, economic and cultural growth, 
or, in other words, as a result of their 
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national development. One cannot fail 
to see in this a new, important step in 
the practical solution of the national 
problem in the multi-national Soviet state, 
one cannot fail to see in this a new vic- 
tory for our Lenin-Stalin national policy. 

This transformation, however, has be- 
come possible not merely as a result of 
the strengthening of our republics. It has 
become possible as a result of the achieved 
strengthening of our union of states as a 
whole. The strengthening of the Soviet 
Union that has taken place is most con- 
vincingly proved by the manner in which 
our Red Army, which bears the whole 
brunt of the struggle with the main forces 
of the most dangerous enemy, is beating 
the German Fascist army and success- 
fully brings nearer the time of the com- 
plete expulsion of the enemy from So- 
viet territory and his utter defeat. 

Now it is more than obvious how scan- 
dalously the enemy's calculations on the 
Red Army’s defeat fell through and how 
nearsighted were the Hitlerites’ calcula- 
tions on causing disunity among the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union. Our army, 
which was joined by millions of people 
from all the nations in the Soviet Union 
and which receives such invaluable help 
from our guerrillas in the enemy’s rear, 
proves more and more successfully with 
every day how strong our country has be- 
come, how powerful the Soviet system 
is, how great the friendship of the Soviet 
peoples is. 

The present proposal on transforma- 
tions in the organization of defense and in 
foreign relations, providing for great ex- 
pansion of functions of Union Republics, 
should serve as new confirmation of our 
confidence in the strength and the growth 
of the forces of the Soviet Union. This 
confidence is demonstrated all the more 
forcefully that we propose to effect these 
tiansformations at the height of a pa- 
triotic war, when the forces of our peo- 
ples are strained so greatly and when not 
every state would venture to undertake 
such important transformations. 


I. TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT 
OF DEFENSE 


I proceed to the question of the trans- 
formation of the People’s Commissariat 
of Defense. It is proposed by the draft 
of the law to establish that the Union 
Republics organize army formations of 
the republics and that the People’s Com- 

nissariat of Defense is transformed from 

a Union into a Union-Republican Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat. It is proposed ac- 
cordingly to make the necessary addenda 
tc the All-Union Constitution. 

Now, too, we have national army for- 
mations in the Red Army. Our army has 
Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, Georgian, 
Azerbaidzhanian, Armenian, Kazakh 
and certain other army formations. Some 
of these army units were created during 


the patriotic war. Now that all the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union strive to take 
their place in the ranks of the Red Army 
creation of army formations of the re- 
publics is of great importance to us. As 
is well known, in Tsarist Russia, certain 
nationalities and peoples were not con- 
scripted for military service. For in- 
stance, the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tadzhiks, 
Turkmenians, Kirghizians and most of the 
peoples of the Northern Caucasus were 
not subject to conscription. Tsarism, nat- 
urally, did not trust peoples which it kept 
ir a colonial or semi-colonial status. The 
Tsarist power even did not do anything 
to prepare these peoples for gradual in- 
duction into the army. 

In the Soviet time the situation has 
changed radically. Our legislation nat- 
urally contains no legal restrictions for 
some or other nationalities as regards 
conscription. But a certain time had to 
pass in order to render possible actual 
realization of conscriptions to the Red 
Army in all parts of the Soviet Union. 
Partial conscriptions for the Red Army 
were carried out in past years even in 
those districts of the U. S. S. R. where 
no conscriptions took place in old times. 
National army units were formed in the 
Red Army as well but up to the present 
time these formations could not really 
develop. Now the situation has changed 
for the better. Adequate possibilities 
have been created for army formations in 
the Union Republics. All the republics 
have not only cadres of rank-and-file 
fighters but also certain cadres of com- 
manding personnel capable of directing 
the respective army units. Thus at pres- 
ent creation of army formations in the 
Union Republics can be placed on a firm 
foundation. 

But to realize this task it:is necessary 
to have Republican People’s Commis- 
sariats of Defense and consequently 
there arises the necessity of the trans- 
formation of the Union People’s Com- 
missariat of Defense into a Union-Re- 
publican People’s Commissariat. It is 
to be expected that this will also increase 
the attention paid by the republics to the 
organization of military training in 
schools and institutions of higher educa- 
tion, of which we stand in need. Under 
such conditions the creation of army for- 
mations in the republics as component 
parts of the Red Army will play a not 
insignificant positive part. 

How will this affect our Red Army? 
Will this contribute to its strengthening, 
to the growth of its might? Yes; this is 
beyond any doubt. Our army has al- 
ways been close to and cherished by the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. In the 
course of the patriotic war still stronger 
has become the love of the peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. for their army, still stronger 
and more universal has become the pride 
ot the Soviet people in the successes an 
heroism of the Red Army. Indeed, who 
fails to see what a glorious struggle is 
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waged by our army for the liberation of 
the Ukraine, for the liberation of Byelo- 
Russia? Who fails to appreciate whole- 
heartedly what the Red Army does to 
prepare the imminent liberation of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Moldavia, the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic? Who fails to 
remember that Soviet troops saved Azer- 
baidzhan, Georgia and Armenia from the 
invasion of German Fascism? Who of 
the Soviet people does not glorify our 
army for having defended our capital 
Moscow, for having routed the Germans 
at Stalingrad and launched an offensive 
along the whole front, for having de- 
fended Leningrad and fully lifted the 
blockade from it and now for their chas- 
ing of the enemy hordes from native soil 
without giving any respite? 

Who, save those plagued by Fascism, 
fails to understand now that the Red 
Army fulfills its mission of liberation not 
only with regard to its own motherland 
but also with regard to all democratic 
countries which fight for their honor, 
freedom and independence against the 
mortal danger presented by Fascism? 
Who further does not know that the men 
and women workers of our mills and 
factories, that the men and women peas- 
ants in the collective farms, that our in- 
telligentsia, that all the Soviet people 
are ready to give all their strength to 
enhance the might of the Red Army, that 
by their self-sacrificing labor they dis- 
charge by actual deeds their duty to the 
motherland, to the heroic Red Army? 

The formation of army units of the 
republics should serve to strengthen fur- 
tler our army as the defender of our 
country, as the reliable bulwark of the 
Soviet Union. The enemies of the So- 
viet Union need not doubt that as a result 
of these new army formations the forces 
of our state will grow still stronger. 

This will make them more cautious in 
the future. This new embodiment of the 
growing friendship of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union will contribute to the fur- 
ther growth of the prestige of our coun- 


try with the nations of the East and 
West. 


if. TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Of no less significance is the trans- 
formation of the All-Union People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs into a 
Union Republican People’s Commissariat. 
Betore the foundation of the Soviet 
Union, along with the People’s Commis- 
Sariat of Foreign Affairs of the R. S. F. 
S. R. (Russia proper), there existed Peo- 
ples Commissariats of Foreign Affairs 
in the Ukraine, in Byelo-Russia, Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaidzhan, which on 
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People's Commissar of Finances A. Zverev reporting on the New Soviet war budget at the historic 


tenth session of the Supreme Soviet 


certain occasions maintained foreign re- 


lations with other states. During the 
early period when our state was not yet 
gathered into one Union State but con- 
sisted of separate parts, a number of 
treaties and agreements were concluded 
between individual Soviet Republics and 
foreign states. On some occasions rep- 
resentatives of the R. S. F. S. R. were 
specially authorized by other Soviet Re- 
publics to participate in international 
conferences and to conclude treaties with 
other states on behalf of all or several of 
the Soviet Republics. Comrade Stalin 
said at the first All-Union Congress of 
Soviets that: “At that time the Soviet 
Republics, although they acted together, 
marched separately, occupied primarily by 
the problem of their-existence.” That was 
inevitable at the initial stage. When the 
U. S. S. R. was founded, in accordance 
with the common will of the Union Re- 
publics, it was decided to unify relations 
with foreign states in one center. Then 
was created the All-Union People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in which 
were vested the powers of the People’s 
Commissariats of Foreign Affairs of the 
separate Soviet Republics. 

Since then, up to our days, the Soviet 
state was represented abroad through all- 
Union diplomatic representatives. Trea- 
ties and agreements with foreign states 
were also concluded only on behalf of the 
Union. This was necessary at a certain 
stage of the development of our state and 
yielded its positive results by having 
strengthened the state and highly en- 
hanced its part in international affairs. 
But even then, as far back as the Party 
Congress in 1923, Comrade Stalin said: 

“We shall still take up the national 
question more than once, since national 
and international conditions are subject 
to changes and may still change. I do 
not preclude the possibility that subse- 
quently we may have to separate certain 
commissariats which we are now merg- 
ing in the union of republics.” 

Being the best authority on the national 
question not only in our Party and not 
only in our country, Comrade Stalin, who, 
together with the great Lenin, laid the 
foundation of the Soviet Union, pointed 
out, even then, that changes in the inter- 
national situation and national develop- 
ment would more than once call forth 
organizational changes in the machine of 
the Soviet state. No other state of af- 
fairs can be imagined, especially in such 
a young and rapidly gaining organism as 
the Soviet Union is. 

Now the question of the foreign rela- 
tions of the Union Republics stands dif- 
ferently from the way it stood two dec- 
ades ago when the Soviet Union was be- 
ing founded. It grew out of the vital 
needs of the republics and its solution is 








dictated by the interests of the Union as 
a whole. The time is long past when cer- 
tain foreign states tried not to notice the 
éxistence of the Soviet Republic born by 
the Octcher revolution. Now, on the 
contrary, among foreign states there is a 
growing desire to establish and develop 
diplomatic relations with our state. Cer- 
tainly under conditions of world war this 
meets with peculiar, not insignificant dif- 
ficulties, but still even in the years of 
war the international connections of the 
U.S. S. R. have been steadily extending. 

We may even say that it was especially 
in the years of war that the international 
connections of the Soviet Union have 
risen to a new and higher level. The 
facts are universally known. For the 
first time during the existence of the So- 
viet power we have established not only 
friendly, but even allied relations with 
Great Britain. Similar good relations 
have been formed between us and the 
United States of America. A powerful 
anti-Hitler coalition has been formed 
headed by the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States of America, a 
coalition whose military and political im- 
portance for the whole range of demo- 
cratic states can hardly be overestimated. 

The recently concluded Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak treaty may serve as an example of 
the strengthening friendly relations of the 
Soviet Union with European states. Foun- 
dations have been laid for the co-opera- 
tion of large and small democratic coun- 
tries, not only in time of war against a 
common enemy, but also in the post-war 
period for the sake of safeguarding peace 
against new encroachments on the part of 
aggressive powers. 

As is well known, the Moscow and 
Teheran conferences played a most emi- 
nent part in the development and 
strengthening of the anti-Hitler coalition. 
Now, as never before, great is the con- 
fidence of the peoples of the anti-Hitler 
camp in near and complete victory, in 
joint crushing blows of the Allies at the 
common enemy, which are already not 
distant, as well as confidence that the 
alliance and friendship of the anti-Fascist 
countries will be steeled in this common 
struggle. 

And still it cannot be said that this 
general positive course of development 
of the international connections of. the 
Soviet Union could fully cover not only 
the requirements of the whole union but 
also the multifarious and growing re- 
quirements of the Union Republics in 
foreign affairs. Thus the Union Repub- 
lics have quite a few specific economic 
and cultural requirements which can not 
be covered in full measure by all-Union 
representation abroad and also by treaties 
and agreements of the Union with other 
states. These national requirements of 
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People's Commissar of Foreign Affairs mak- 
ing his historic report 


the republics can be met better by means 
of direct relations of the republics with 
corresponding states. Naturally ques- 
tions of this kind require special concrete 
elaboration in union and republican or- 
gans. It cannot be denied, either, that a 
certain time will be required to organize 
these external activities of the republics. 
Such questions are not solved after a cut- 
and-dried pattern. It is indisputable, 
however, that the problem of emerging 
into the arena of external activities has 
already acquired vital importance for a 
number of the republics. Lastly, it 
should be acknowledged that this is in the 
interests not only of this or that indi- 
vidual Union Republic but also in the 
interest of the entire cause of the expan- 
sion of the international connections and 
the strengthening of the cooperation of 
the U. S. S. R. with other states, which 
is of such importance in time of war and 
which will yield fruit also in the post- 
war period. 

Such are the grounds on which the 
necessity of the transformation of the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
from a Union into a Union-Republican 
People’s Commissariat should be recog- 
nized. Whereas in the initial period 
there existed only Republican People’s 
Commissariats of Foreign Affairs and in 
the second period only the Union Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs, now the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Af- 
fairs, should be transformed into a more 
complex and ramified organization—into 
a Union-Republican People’s Commis- 
sariat. 

It remains for me to add a few words 
on our diplomatic practice. It is neces- 
sary to note that the absence of special 
provisions in the Soviet: Constitution as 
regards the rights of the Union Republics 
to exchange representations with other 
states and to maintain foreign relations 
is sometimes interpreted to the direct 
detriment of the interests of the Soviet 
Republics and of the Soviet Union as a 
whole. The proposed addition will serve 
to eliminate facts of this kind. 


til. A NEW FORWARD STRIDE 
IN THE SOLTION OF THE 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The proposed transformation of the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
and the People’s Commissariat of De- 
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fense is a new forward stride in the solu- 
tion of the national problem in the So- 
viet Union. This transformation is in 
direct accord with the principles of our 
Lenin-Stalin national policy. Realiza- 
tion of measures of this kind at the pres- 
ent time means that the Soviet state has 
reached a new level in its development, 
turning into a more complex and virile 
organism. In this one cannot fail to see 
fresh evidence of the great significance 
of the socialist principles of organization 
of the Soviet Union. 

In his report to the Congress of So- 
viets which adopted the constitution of the 
U. S. S. R. in 1936, Comrade Stalin thus 
characterized the victory of the national 
policy of the Soviet power which ensured 
the success of the formation of a multi- 
national state on the basis of Socialism: 

“The absence of exploiting classes 
which are the principal organizers of 
strife between nations; the absence of ex- 
ploitation, which cultivates mutual dis- 
trust and kindles nationalist passions; the 
fact that power is in the hands of the 
working class, which is the foe of all 
enslavement and the true vehicle of the 
ideas of internationalism; the actual prac- 
tice of mutual aid among the peoples in 
all spheres of economic and social life; 
finally, the flourishing national culture of 
the peoples of the U. S..S. R., a culture 
which is national in form and socialist in 
content——all these and similar factors 
have brought about a radical change in 
the aspect of the peoples of the U. S. 
S. R.; their feeling of mutual distrust 
has disappeared, a feeling of mutual 
friendship has developed among them, 
and thus real fraternal co-operation 
among people has been established with- 
in the system of a single Union State. As 
a result we now have a fully formed 
multi-national socialist state which has 
stood all tests and whose stability might 
well be envied by any national state in 
any part of the world.” 

Seven years—and what years!—have 
passed since then. Soon it will be three 
years that we have been waging a great 
patriotic war against German Fascism 
and its allies, which use the material and 
man-power resources of nearly the whole 
of Europe in their struggle against the 
Soviet Union. This has been a new—and 
the most serious -at that—test for our 
multi-national state. But the Soviet 
Union passed this test, too, with flying 
colors. On the twenty-sixth anniversary 
of the October revolution, Comrade 
Stalin thus summed up the latest period: 

“All the peoples of the Soviet Union 
have risen as one to defend their mother- 
land, rightly considering the present pa- 
triotic war the common cause of all 
working people, irrespective of nationality 
or religion. By now the Hitlerite poli- 
ticians themselves see how hopelessly stu- 
pid were their hopes of discord and strife 
among the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
The friendship of the peoples of our 
country has withstood all hardships and 
trials 6f war and has become tempered 
still further in the common struggle of 
all the Soviet people against the Fascist 
invaders.” 

This, in Comrade Stalin’s words, is 
one of the decisive sources of strength of 
the Soviet Union. 


Let us sum up. Carrying out under 
present conditions important state tran:- 
formations, we must, of course, posé the 
question of how this will affect the Red 
Army and its deep rear in the country. 
In other words, are we making a step 
toward strengthening or toward weaken- 
ing the U. S. S. R.? Everything said 
above permits me to give a definite an- 
swer to this question. The transforma- 
tion of the People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs and the People’s Com- 
missariat of Defense, which follows from 
expansion of the tasks and functions of 
the Union Republics within the country 
and beyond its confines, far from running 
counter to the interests of the strength- 
ening. of our Union, on the contrary is 
being effected in the name of and for thie 
purpose of further strengthening our 
great state. 

Since the time when the Soviet Union 
was founded the constitution has insured 
to the Union Republics such a supreme 
expression of their sovereign rights as the 
right of free secession from the U. S. 
S. R. But as time passes the stronger 
becomes the desire of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union to live in close friendship 
among themselves, to help one another 
and to march together through all trials 
under the guidance of the Soviet power. 
Recognition by the Union of the increased 
requirements of the republics in their 
state activities, including foreign activi- 
ties, and legislative provision for these 
needs of the republics only serve to 
strengthen the fraternal relations among 
the peoples of our country and reveal still 
more: fully the historic meaning of the 
existence of the Soviet Union to the peo- 
ples of East and West. 


It should be recognized further that 


this new forward stride in the solution 
of the national problem in the U. S. S. R. 
is of great importance from the view- 
point of all progressive humanity. At a 
time when German Fascism—this worst 
product of imperialism—has reared its 
head and unleashed world war to stran- 
gle its neighbors, to destroy free states 
and impose its bandit imperialist policy 
upon the other peoples of Europe and 
after that upon the peoples of the whole 
world, this new success in the realiza- 
tion of the Lenin-Stalin national policy in 
the Soviet state will have especially great 
international significance. This step of 
the Soviet power will constitute a new 
moral and political blow at Fascism and 
its man-hating policy, hostile to its core 
to the interests of the free national de- 
velopment of peoples. 

The Soviet Union and its Allies are 
already successfully beating Fascism, 
which imposed this war; are hastening 
the time of its utter military defeat. But 
we know that matters should not be re- 
stricted to the military defeat of the 
Fascist forces. It is necessary to bring 
tc completion the moral-political defeat 
of Fascism as well. To this, we are cer- 
tain, will successfully contribute those 
state transformations in the Soviet Union 
which are now submitted for your ap- 
proval. I express assurance that the Su- 
preme Soviet will demonstrate the unani- 
mity of the Soviet people in the solution 
of the question of the proposed state 
transformations. 
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How were the Molotov 


Question: 
proposals concerning the new powers 
granted to the sixteen Soviet Republics, 
put into effect? J. D., New York City. 


Answer: The Molotov proposals were 
incorporated in a decree which was 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet in its 
Tenth Session on February 2, 1944. In 
this decree the Supreme Soviet adopted 
additions to the Constitution providing 
for the extension of powers of the Union 
Republics in military and foreign affairs 
and for the necessary changes in the 
structure both of the government of the 
USSR and the governments of every one 
of the sixteen Republics. We give below 
the changes in the Constitution citing the 
chapter, article and section. 

Chapter II dealing with the Organiza- 
tion of the State 

The following has been added to sec- 
tion “a”, Article 14, 

“The establishment of the general 
character of the relation between the 
Union Republics and foreign States.” 
The Article and its section (a), as 
amended, now read: 

Article 14: the jurisdiction of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
as represented by its highest organs 
of state authority and organs of gov- 
ernment, covers: . 
a) Representation of the Union in 
international relations, conclusion 
and ratification of treaties with other 
states and the establishment of the 
general character of the relations 
between the Union Republic and 
foreign states. 

and section (g) under the same article 
is amended by the following addition: 
“The establishment of the directing 
Principles of the organization of military 
formations of the Union Republics. Sec- 
tion (g) as amended, now reads: 

Organization of the defense of 
the USSR and direction of all the 
armed forces of the USSR, the es- 
tvblishment of the directing princi- 
pes of the organization of military 
formations of the Union Republics. 
Article 18 was amended by the addition 

of two sections, (a) which reads: 

“Each Union Republic has the 
1 cht to enter into direct relations 
« th foreign states, to conclude 

reements with them and exchange 
plomatic and consular representa- 
tves with them”; and (b) which 
t-ads: “Each Union Republic has 

"'. republican military formation.” 

/ticle 18, with the added sections 
nov reads: 


le territory of a Union Republic may 
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Changes.in the Soviet Constitution 
by THEODORE BAYER 


not be altered without its consent. 

a) Each Union Republic has the right 
to enter into direct relation with foreign 
states, to conclude agreements with them 
and ‘exchange diplomatic and consular 
representatives with them. 

b) Each Union Republic has its re- 
publican military formation. 

Chapter IV, dealing with the Highest 
Organs of State Authority of the Union 
Republics 

A Section (e) is added to Article 60; 
the new section (e) reads: “Establishes 
the representation of the Union Re- 
publics in international relations. Es- 
tablishes the method of the creation of 
military formations of the Union Repub- 
lic.” Article 60, as amended, will read: 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union 
Republic: 

a) Adopts the Constitution of the 
Republic and amends it in conform- 
ity with Article 16 of the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR; 

b) Confirms the Constitutions of 
the Autonomous Republics forming 
part of it and defines the boundaries 
of their territories; 

c) Approves the national economic 
plan and also the budget of the Re- 
public; 

d) Exercises the right of amnesty 
and pardon of citizens sentenced by 
the judicial organs of the Union Re- 
public; 

e) Establishes the representation 
of the Union Republics in interna- 








tional relations. Establishes the 

method of the creation of military 

formations of the Union Republic. 

In line with the above decision to ac- 
cord each of the Union Republics the 
conduct of its own foreign affairs and 
the creation of its own military forma- 
tions, the Supreme Soviet decided to 
transform the People’s Commissariats for 
Foreign Affairs and the People’s Com- 
missariat for Defense from All-Union 
into Union-Republican People’s Com- 
missariats. Accordingly Article 77 and 
78 of Chapter V should be amended in 
the following way: the Defense and For- 
eign Affairs Commissariats should be 
deleted from the list of Commissiariats 
under Article 77 and included in the list 
of Union-Republican Commissiariats in 
Article 78. 

Article 83 of Chapter VI lists the 
Commissariats of the Union Republics, 
specifying that the People’s Commissars 
are to be appointed by the Supreme Sov- 
iet of the Union Republic. To the list 
of Commissariats contained therein the 
names of the two People’s Commissar- 
iats—Defense and Foreign Affairs— 
should be added. 

A Union-Republican People’s Commis- 
sariat is responsible both to the govern- 
ment of the Union Republic and to 
the corresponding Commissariat of the 
USSR. The highest legislative and policy 
making powers remain as hitherto in the 
Supreme Soviet consisting of the Supreme 
Council and the Council of Nationalities. 


For Questions About the Red Army 


We are constantly receiving inquiries 
from our readers concerning various as- 
pects of the Red Army—its history, its 
background, and its organization. Many 
want to know the sources of its astound- 
ing morale, apart from the patriotism 
of all the Soviet people, and ask for 
information about methods of training, 
education, organization of the Army, etc. 
On these and many other questions, and 
on the performance of guerrilla troops 
which borders on the’ miraculous, 
answers are to be found in the informa- 
tive book “The Red Army” by Professor 
I. Minz just published in this country. 

The author is a corresponding member 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
who is well equipped to give an account 
of the Army, its personnel, its command, 


as well as of the tasks assigned to it by © 


the leaders of the country. Because the 
story of the Red Army in this book is 
told in the context of the present strug- 
gle of the Soviet Union together with 
the United Nations, many details are 
clarified for the American reader. The 
author has interesting and valuable in- 
formation to give on the accomplishment 
of the Red Army itself and in relation 
to the development of coalition warfare. 

A few examples of the different sub- 
jects treated in the book will perhaps 
serve to illustrate the scope of the book. 





One is the very concise description of 
the war against Finland and the cracking 
of the Mannerheim Line. In just a few 
pages the formidable aggréssive prepara- 
tions of “little Finland” as an extremely 
important military outpost tightly woven 
into the military system of Germany is 
presented with such clarity that any non- 
military person will see it. From this 
analysis it will become clear to any reader 
why it was inevitable that our own gov- 
ernment should, and finally is, losing pa- 
tience with Finnish pretenses. From this 
analysis he will clearly see Finland in the 
proper perspective as a long standing 
partner of the Axis and as a land com- 
pletely dominated by Hitler. 

The book makes another contribution 
by its very cogent explanation of the Sov- 
iet solution of the nationalities’ problem 
and its contribution to the fighting 
strength of the Soviet Union. The book 
gives a very convincing picture of how 
formerly oppressed nations found their 
strength, their independence, the flower- 
ing of their culture and a promise of 
abundance in this Union, how they are 
both at one and the same time inde- 
pendent and united and how both aspects 
of their life complement each other. 


*THE Rep Army, by I. Minz, International 
Publishers. Trade edition $2.00, pop. $1.25. 
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Tue Siece or LEnrinGraAD, by Boris 
Skomorovsky and E. G. Morris. E. P. 
Dutton. Map and Illustrations. $2.50. 


HE title of this review is from an 
old legend quoted in the book: “The 
sands of the Sahara were sifted through 
a sieve and only the lions remained.” The 
people of Leningrad were truly the lions. 
Six thousand cannon, 4,500 trench mor- 
tars, 19,000 machineguns, 1000 planes 
and 1,000 tanks, armoring 600,000 men, 
were hurled against Leningrad by the 
German army in August of 1941. By 
mid-September they had cut all commu- 
nications to the city except the water 
route across Lake Ladoga. The siege was 
on. It lasted seventeen months. “The Siege 
of Leningrad” is a record of a city told 
by the letters, documents and stories of 
the people who would not give up their 
city. While the noose was being drawn 
tight around their throat, they reached 
out and held the murderous Nazi arm. 
Hunger and cold weakened them. The 
terrible ordeal of daily shelling made 
them gaunt. The very young and the 
aged and infirm died. Starvation came 
with the first winter. A million died. But 
only German prisoners lived to set foot 
in the sacred city of Peter and Lenin! 

From the diary of Pyotr Kotelnikov, 
bank clerk, August 21, 1941: “. . . It is 
two months since the Germans crossed 
the frontier and some say it will be a 
miracle if they are halted now. Well, we 
must achieve this miracle with our 
hands.” The miracle of the social or- 
ganism began to unfold. Without hys- 
teria or fear, the citizens of Leningrad 
took up their crucial tasks. The soldiers 
marched to the front, the children to their 
rooftop posts, women and young folk 
went into the factories and learned to 
operate complicated machines overnight. 
Production doubled, tripled. The mira- 
cle of a determined people, the miracle 
of hands. ... 

While fighting raged at its very out- 
skirts, the city calmly kept on with con- 
struction of new workers’ homes; the 
Stukas coming over in waves and Shosta- 
kovich completing his Seventh Symphony ; 
the roofs and walls of arsenals smashed 
and workers assembling tanks in the open, 
warming their hands over bonfires; 
women “shovel brigades” digging 
trenches; a few pieces of black bread 
daily and a bowl of soup; a new edition 
of “War and Peace’, miraculously on the 
stands; rehearsals called for “Othello”; 
the whip of winter and sleds carrying 
away the dead; building the “Road of 
Life” across frozen Lake Ladoga at 40 


Only the Lions Remained 
Review by NORMAN ROSTEN 


below zero, and driver Vassileyev, who |; 
spent 48 hours behind the wheel at a |. 
the miracle of life going on ° 
as the Germans hammered in vain at a | 
It was no — 


stretch ... 


city which had become steel. 
pasaran! 

They tried cunning, the usual Nazi 
tricks. At one point they circulated a 
fake issue of Pravda among the partisan 
units cut off from all contact with Lenin- 
grad, to the effect that the city had been 
forced to capitulate. A meeting of guer- 
rilla units was called in the area. Here 
are the actual minutes of that meeting: 

“Agenda: Report of the German sheet 
on seizure of Leningrad. 

“Decided: Meeting of partisan detach- 
ment N. considers Leningrad not taken 
and states that it can never be taken.” 

Spring came with its warm sun and 
the tiny shoots of grass. How the peo- 
ple cleaned their beloved city! Three 
hundred thousand men, women and chil- 
dren swept and washed the streets which 
was the floor of their house. How they 
cheered as the first trolley rolled by 
again! 

But there was no relaxation. “For us 
in Leningrad, there is no rear line. The 
enemy front is everywhere. It goes 
through our hearts and through our 
souls.” On January 12, 1943, the sol- 
diers of Colonel General Govorov rose 
from the banks of the Neva and smashed 
the Nazi ring, meeting the army coming 
up from the Volkhov front six days later, 
and that evening the news was flashed 
throughout Russia and the world, 
“Blokada prorvana!’’—Blockade lifted! 
Leningrad again was part of the Big 
Land. 

And Pyotr Kotelnikov’s diary ends 
January 18, 1943: “. .. Our sufferings 
are over. And when the Red soldiers 
marched through the streets I could not 
keep myself from shouting: ‘Drive them 
further, brothers! Give it to them for 
Elizaveta and for all the little children, 
for the bereaved throughout the world.” 
It is this sense of kinship with the rest 
of mankind that pulses like a heart 
through the book. 

“The Siege of Leningrad” is a living 
document of our time. It is a record of 
heroism known to free men, among which 
the Soviet man takes his honored place 
in history. Together with Voyetekhov’s 
“Last Days of Sevastopol,” it makes us 
understand, so that we may never for- 
get, the words of Nikolai Tikhonov writ- 
ten from that northern city in 1942: 

“If you make nails from these people, 

There will be no harder nails in the 

world.” 








10 for $1.00 Many of our readers, convinced of the vital importance of 
spreading accurate information about the Soviet Union have been purchasing 
copies of each issue for distribution among their friends and acquaintances. 
We are offering special rates on lots purchased for this purpose, $1.00 for ten, 
a reduction of a third. Send for your lots today, specifying the issue desired. 
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Vera Maretskaya, soon to open in the new 
Soviet film, "No Greater Love," at the Vic- 
toria Theater in New York, not at the Stanley 
Theater as previously announced. At the 
Stanley Theater another new Soviet film, 
“Heroes Are Made," based on Ostrovsky's 
book, "How the Steel Was Tempered," is 
scheduled to open at the end of February 


Leland Stowe’s 
New Book 
Review by ISIDOR. SCHNEIDER 


THey SHALL Not Steep, by Leland 
Stowe, Alfred A. Knopf, $3.00. 

SEVENTY THOUSAND MILEs or War, by 
W. W. Chaplin, Appleton-Century, 
$3.00. 


ORRESPONDENT books dealing 
in whole or in major part with the 
Soviet Union at war must now number 
more than a score. Most of them contain 
less information about the Soviet Union 
than gossip about the correspondent 
colony in Moscow, and to this category 
Mr. Chaplin’s “Seventy Thousand Miles 
of War” can be assigned and forgotten. 
A few books are on a distinctly higher 
level and it is with these that Leland 
Stowe’s earnest.and thoughtful book be- 
longs. Stowe announces himself a “demo- 
cratic liberal.” Though he shares a num- 
ber of basic and wrong prejudgements, 
about Soviet democracy that are per- 
sistently held by liberals, he writes with- 
in their soundest tradition of an attempt 
at understanding. , 

He makes full acknowledgement of 
Soviet achievements, particularly of the 
internationalism in practice contained in 
the Union of Republics. He makes clear 
the immense Soviet contribution to the 
defeat of Hitler and the fearful sacrifices 
it has involved. He stresses the factors 
making for American-Soviet friendship. 
But, above all, he makes clear that no 
stability is possible in the post-war world 
without Soviet collaboration and that the 
decisions at Teheran must be realized if 
the world is to be preserved from recur- 
rent disaster. 

“In “They Shall Not Sleep,” Mr. 
Stowe presents the conclusions of an eXx- 
perienced observer of international events 
in a work of outstanding importance. 
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Konstantin Simonov’s Short Stories 


Review by HOWARD FAST 


No Quarter, by Konstantin Simonov. 
Translated by Norbert Guterman. L. 
B. Fischer. $2.75 


HERE is a tale in this book of a 

group of scouts who make a night 
foray behind the German lines. .The 
time is winter, the scene somewhere near 
the Barents Sea. A patrol craft carries 
these scouts across a bay, and because of 
the awful cold, it is necessary that they 
should not get wet in the landing. So 
one by one they are carried ashore by the 
sailors, hard, desperate fighters cradled in 
strong arms like children. And by a word 
or two, Simonov indicates the deep love 
that these men bear for each other. 

That is the keynote of this book, the 
brotherhood and single purpose of a 
whole people. I’ve found that quality 
before in books about this war by Rus- 
sian writers; and in that, in that quality 
of love and brotherhood that defies bru- 
tilization, is the keynote’ for an under- 
standing of this people’s war. 

Simonov is a correspondent for Red 
Star. From the day the war in Russia 
began, he followed the troops, up and 
down two thousand miles of front, fight- 
ing with them, living with them, sleeping 
with them. Often, as he writes, he seems 
not quite sure whether he is a subjective 
soldier or an objective spectator; some- 
times he is one, hardly ever the other, 
and again both. He has none of the me- 
tallic, heartless craft of many American 
reporters; when there is reason to be 
angry, he is angry—he rejoices, he hates, 


Anthologies 


A Treasury OF Russian LITERATURE. 
Compiled by Bernard Guilbert Guer- 
ney. Vanguard Press. 1072 pages. $3.95. 


A Treasury oF Russian LiFE AND 
Humor. Edited by John Cournos. 
Coward McCann. 706 pages. $3.75. 


F these two anthologies Mr. 

Cournos’ is unrepresentative, scrap- 
py, and poorly translated. It reflects a 
personal taste that leans to the mystical. 
It also reflects something worse, an anti- 
Soviet bias, shown in some strange selec- 
tions, in particular in the section entitled 
“Russia’s Mission,” where the chief 
spokesmen, are anti-democratic, emigré 
Russian writers reviling not only the 
Soviet state but such great humanist 
Writers as Tolstoy. 
* By comparison with Mr. Cournos’ an- 
thology, Mr. Guerney’s reads like a work 
of genius. It is competent, and limits it- 
self mainly to standard material. As 
translator, Mr. Guerney is particularly 
good in his prose renderings. His verse 
is less effective. It has a tendency to 
knot up when it tries to reproduce the 
meter and rhyme of the originals. But 
0 readers who wish to own such an 
anthology, no better choice is available. 
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he exults. And through his lean and 
honest use of the written word, a piece 
of the Red Army’s soul and strength is 
laid bare. 

Simonov tells a tale of war, attack and 
defeat and retreat—and-cold and hunger 
and terror, and victory too, but all of it 
a tale of death and of men who have 
dedicated themselves to destruction. And 
the wonder of it is that the net result 
is a renewed faith in the basic dignity 
and humanity of men. 

And there is no mystery to this. The 
men Simonov writes of know precisely 
why they fight and what they fight for. 
They are not brave because they have 
a corner on this article or because they 
have discovered the secret of bravery, 
but because for them slavery has been 
made incompatible with life—and they 
know that defeat means slavery. 

The stories herein are short ones, vig- 
nettes almost, violent tales. Ten men 
hold off a tank attack; twenty creep 
through the German lines. Simonov sees 
the detail, the incident that a soldier 
sees, the terror and fury and exultation 
of single combat. And he puts it down 
with simple dramatic understatement 
that makes each small note in a sense a 
work of art. 

Curiously, three of the best tales in 
this book have appeared before in Mark 
Van Doran’s anthology, “The Night of 
the Summer Solstice.” If you have read 
them there, you will want to read more 


of Simonov. If you missed them, buy 
both books, 


For Children 


Uncte Vasya Is a Hero, by Skippy- 


Homeier, Prof. Solomon Mikhoels, 
Hon. E. D. Kisselev, Roddy Mce- 
Dowell, published by Ambijan Com- 
mittee for Emergency Aid to the Sov- 
iet Union, 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 5c. 


HE Stalingrad Silver Ponds Club 

of America with Skippy Homeier 
of “Tomorrow the World” fame as pres- 
ident, was founded on September 17, 
1943 for the purpose of helping the Silver 
Ponds ‘Children’s Home and Sanitarium 
in Stalingrad. This little booklet con- 
tains the speeches of that meeting, and 
accounts of the child heroes fighting 
with every weapon known to them against 
the invading German armies. The little 
fellow who, signaling with the call of the 
nightingale, informed the guerrillas that 
the enemy was approaching, the story of 
“Uncle” Vasya avenging the death of 
his mother and father by crawling 
through the enemy lines and bringing 
back information, the courage of Zoya, 
all these are told for children and in the 
language of children. It is a booklet that 
may well prove the answer to the public 
school teacher’s prayer of how to be- 
gin teaching about the Soviet Union. 
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Publications of 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


WE WILL JOIN HANDS WITH 
RUSSIA 


An American-Polish View of Polish-Sov- 
iet Relations by Prof. Oscar Lange, Leo 
Krzycki and Father Stanislaw Orlemanski. 


Se. 
USA — USSR 


Addresses by Harold E. Ickes, Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander Gromyko and oth- 
ers at the Conzress of American-Soviet 
Friendship celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of American-Soviet Diplomatic relations. 10c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer 
form a vast amount of information is 
packed into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


FAMILY OF NATIONS: USSR 


A simply written description of the 
manner in which the more than seventy 
peoples of the Soviet Union live together 
as a family of nations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND THEIR 
by Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal 
period through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amendments. 
Only American edition in print. 10c. 


DRAMA IN WARTIME RUSSIA 
by H. W. L. Dana . 


Full of exciting data on Soviet war plays 
and the activities of the Soviet theater on 
the front and behind the lines. Ill. 15e. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA 
by Corliss Lamont 


A survey of American-Soviet relations 
including the historical foundations and 
geographical factors. 2c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 


Dr. Lamont discusses Soviet policy, and 
its significance for American-Soviet rela- 
tions today and for the post-war world. 5c. 


S.R.T. Pamphlets 
HITLER’S SLAVE MARKETS 


Full text of The Molotov Note on 
German enslavement of Soviet citizens, 
with an introduction by Jessica Smith. 5c. 


BEHIND THE POLISH-SOVIET 
BREAK by Alter Brody 


With introduction by Dr. Corliss Lamont. 
The background of Polish-Soviet relations 
and recent documentary material. 3c. 


Twenty per cent discount on quantities of 
10 or more on all above pamphlets from 


Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Need for Information 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

We enjoy your magazine, and as a li- 
brarian I should like to mention that we 
have much desire among our patrons for 
information that seems very hard to find, 
about all the countries of the world. People 
want such information as how they cele- 
brate Christmas; a typical school day, and 
the sort of accounts that will make them 
picture a Russian child’s life in comparison 
to their own in this country. I have tried 
to find such material on Latin America, 
Russia, China, etc. Teachers assign the 
students lessons such as the customs of 
South America, Russia, etc. But such ma- 
terial seems very difficult to find. I hope 
that you will try to get some of your writ- 
ers who know Russia first hand to write 
such articles—at least one for each issue. I 
am sure librarians and teachers who are 
trying to disseminate information that will 
make for good will and understanding be- 
tween countries will be grateful for actual 
detailed descriptions of everyday life—at 
home, at school, church, social life and 
entertainment—things our young people are 


interested in to make them picture life in- 


another country. 

Your pictures approach that aim, but 
there is comparatively little printed infor- 
mation to go with them. Newspapers carry 
war news, but nothing much about actual 
living conditions, outlooks and the details 
we need to be able to picture another na- 
tion’s everyday life. 

A magazine like yours will be of great 
help to teachers and librarians if it 
will give added details as well as war and 
political news. You have done a little of 
what I mean, as in your articles on care of 
war orphans. We hope you will continue, 
and write longer articles to go with some 
of your splendid human interest pictures. 

Simple vocabulary would also be of in- 
terest. We would like to know how to say 
“Good morning,’ etc., in Russian. 


Julia P. Pavloff, Librarian 


Clairton, Penna. 


Hats Off to Soviet Achievements 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I have been receiving your magazine for 
a year and am always looking forward to 
the next issue. I took off my hat to the 
Russian people 26 years ago and have 
never put it on again. They are the hope 
of the world. I said at the time of the 
Revolution they would be an object les- 
son to the world and they are just that. 
Your magazine is doing a great work in 
making Russia better known and under- 
stood on the American continent. 


James McDonald 
Ferintosk, Alberta 


The Morale of the Red Army 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

For a period of six weeks, I worked in 
the USSR and had plenty of chances to 
come in contact with the Red Army boys. 
I knew that the Red Army boys hated to 
be called “soldiers,” because of the bad 
reputation of soldiers under the tsar, and 
in other European armies. But once, ab- 
sent-mindedly in a crowd of them, I said: 
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Qa From OUR READERS Bj 


“You, soldiers,’ and immediately I was 
stopped short: “There are no soldiers in 
,the USSR, mister. We are citizens apd Red 
Guards. Soldiers fight for their oppressors 
because they are forced to it by terror or 
for privileges, we will fight when it will 
be necessary, to protect our country, our 
freedom, our homes, our folks. We, Red 
Army guards, need no privileges—we have 
security guaranteed by our unions, not by 
benevolent philanthropists. Our Constitu- 
tion guarantees security from want, a 
chance to learn and get a better paid job, 
medical help and care when we cannot 
work. Our fathers, hungry and cold, did 
fight for these securities on 23 fronts and 
we, their children, whenever it will be 
necessary, will do it again.” 
J. Ars 


Erwinna, Pa. 


Two from Soldiers 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Being a soldier of the U. S. Army, I 
naturally look for other soldiers’ names in 
your reader’s column and it seems there 
are, unfortunately, too few. It would be 
a good idea if some of your subscribers 
could, or would, get a soldier’s address that 
they know and send them a subscription, 
which would be an ideai gift in the Army 
where good reading is scarce. 

My copy makes the rounds when I finish 
it, and it has dispelled a lot of false 
thinking about Russia which some of my 
comrades entertained. The statement which 
gets me sore is the one which some of my 
misguided friends sometimes express, name- 
ly, the one that we will fight Russia when 
we lick Germany and Japan, to which I 
usually ask for what reason, that, of 
course, stops them, and makes them think 
for a reason, which they can’t find. Then, 
I have an opening to explain the similarity 
of our aims, and the utter difference be- 
tween the Soviet, American way of think- 
ing and the Axis. 

Please notify me when my subscription 
is up so I can assure myself of another 
year of beneficial, cultural enlightenment. 

Cpl. Chester L. Flowers 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


.To Soviet Russia Topay: 

This is just a brief missive to tell you 
how much I enjoyed your November is- 
sue. As a matter of fact, I read it twice. 
Naturally, I was both surprised and 
pleased, when I saw the magazine on the 
shelf of my P.X. 

It would please me no end to have a 
yearly subscription but I don’t think that 
it’s feasible. You see, I expect and hope, 
to go across in the very near future. As 
you can readily see, your magazine would 
have to travel quite a ways to reach me. 
However, if you think it can be done, with- 
out too much trouble to you, let me know 
and I shall be happy to send the cost of 
a yearly subscription. 

I’m in a B-24 repair outfit here. The ship 
is also known as the Liberator. Quite apro- 
pos. At any rate, we are all raring to go. 
The sooner, the better. Incidentally, it may 
or may not astonish you, but the average 
G.I. has a tremendous amount of respect 
for the Red Army. Which is a very healthy 
sign—I think. 

Keep up your excellent work. I assure 
you that, whenever available, I shall pur- 





chase SovieT Russta Topay.. I remain 
Yours for an early victory—and a lastinz 


peace. 
Pfe. H. J. Tendler 
Kelly Field, Texas 


A Source of Truth ; 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I have been a reader of your interesting 
and informative monthly magazine for 
quite a number of years and I can’t help 
but think what an influence it has had 
on those who have been following it. | 
usually get 5 and 10 copies each month and 
place them where others can get a chance 
lo read them. It. is really the only periodi- 
cal of its kind on the newsstand that is 
reliable and authoritative, with contribu-: 
tors such as Dr. Harry F. Ward, Anna 
Louise Strong, Corliss Lamont, the ques- 
tions and answers by Theodore Bayer. 

I followed your magazine closely from 
the time of the Spanish Civil War through 
the Finnish-Soviet war and the non-ag- 
gression pact and I can’t help but think 
how accurate and reliable you have always 
proved to be. It’s too bad that more trade 
unionists do not become interested in a 
magazine of that kind, and farmers, church 
people, members of fraternal orders, the 
public libraries and libraries in the insti- 
tutions of learning, high schools and col- 
leges. I notice that quite a few newsstands 
now handle it. There is so much that hap- 
pens over there in Soviet Russia and in 
other countries including our own that is 
confusing to so many, many people. ‘That is 
what strikes me more than anything else, 
especially the way the daily papers have 
been presenting the news to the public; 
even Walter Duranty, now and then. | 
had to send this compliment and expression 
on to you. Best wishes. 

A Reader and Friend 
Spokane, Wash. , 


Criticizes Our Makeup 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

As a former reader of SovieT Russia To- 
DAY, I am writing to tell you why I have not 
renewed my subscription. Perhaps this let- 
ter may lead to some remedy. 

My main reason for not renewing is that 
the layout and typography of the magazine 
is drab and does not make inviting reading. 
Once a reader does get past the mental bar- 
riers erected on the pages, the reading mat- 
ter is interesting. I have too much reading 
-material demanding attention to force my- 
self to read any particular medium. 

You have: too many pictures on some 
pages and not enough on some others. Your 
pictures are all square cut, never any sil- 
houettes or vignettes. Your type is old- 
fashioned and your page layouts do not use 
any simple devices to break up the page,, 
such as interesting items being put into 
ruled boxes on the page. Not enough sub- 
heads, etc. 

I speak from 10 years of experience 48 
an advertising man. I trust that these re- 
marks may make some contribution to mak- 
ing SovieT RussiA Topay a better-read pub- 
lication. Facts about Soviet Russia arc [00 
important to day to permit anything t€ 
detract from their presentation to the ce 

A. §. 


New York City. 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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Woman Partisan 


(Continued from page 23) 


My house was struck and my mother 
and little son perished in its ruins. 

It is hard to describe what I went 
through at that time. I decided the only 
thing left for me was to avenge my 
husband, mother and beloved child. The 
front daily grew closer to our district. 
Evacuation was begun. I was asked to 
accompany. the tractor brigade, but I 
joined the partisan detachment instead. 

Here I am now with the partisans. 
There aren’t many of us—fifteen people 
in all. I shall never forget the first 
serious operation in which I took part. 

Our group had received the assign- 
ment to blow up the bridge on a high- 
road used by German trucks and tanks. 
We reached the bridge at dawn. It was 
a dismal morning. A light drizzle was 
falling. Near the bridge we saw three 
Germans muffled up in capes. Taking 
two grenades, I crawled towards the 
Germans through a ditch. I was shivering 
violently from excitement but felt no 
fear whatsoever. Only one thought filled 
my mind: “These are the murderers of 


' your husband, mother and son. They have 


defiled your native land. Destroy them!” 

When I could hear their voices, I 
jumped to my feet and threw one gre- 
nade at them and then another. Two 
were killed on the spot. The third turned 
to run, but a partisan bullet caught up 
with him, 


Since then, I have received many as- 
signments to destroy trucks and automo- 
biles. Although the Germans are all 
around us, we always managed to set the 
mines unobserved. Before the smoke of 
one explosion has cleared, we are at 
work preparing another. 

We have had, also, open struggles with 
the Germans. Last summer, they sent 
out large punitive expeditions. Defending 
our camp, we took up our position along 
the edge of the woods, dug trenches and 
constructed fortified points. The Ger- 
mans advanced against us according to all 
the rules of military art, with intensive 
artillery preparation before they attacked. 
The German soldiers were dead drunk! 
They rushed against us wave on wave. 
I don’t know how many I killed in that 
battle, but at any rate the number wasn’t 
small. I shot at them point-blank with 
my tommy gun. We let them come up 
to within fifteen or twenty paces and 
then laid them low. 

In that battle I was wounded in the 
left shoulder and was forced to spend 
two months in our partisan hospital. 
Now, I am back in the ranks among my 
fighting comrades. I have vowed that 
I shan’t lay down my weapon until -the 
last German soldier on our native Rus- 
sian earth has been destroyed. 


Vassity NEKRASSOV 






First Woman Locomotive Driver 


INAIDA TROITSKAYA is only 
29. She is trim in her railway uni- 
form. On her tunic are two decorations, 
the Order of Lenin and the Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor. Zinaida was the 
first woman locomotive engineer. She was 
only 20 when she stocd on the foot 
plate. Rising in the ranks, she became 
the chief of the Moscow Circuit Lines 
and now holds the responsible post of 
inspector of locomotives under the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Railways. 
“Before the revolution,” Zinaida 
Troitskaya told us, “women employees 
could be seen only in railway offices. Ten 
years after the revolution women could 
€ met working as mechanics, switchmen 
and conductors. Five years ago, women 
became engine drivers. About 200,000 
mors women have been trained for work 
on ‘ransport since the war broke out. 
ody, women railroad workers are for- 
ty por cent of the total. More and more 
trails are being driven by women. Spe- 
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cial mention must be made of the wo- 
men’s crew of the Buzuluk locomotive 
depot headed by Senior driver Maria 
Zhuchkovapara. This brigade keeps its 
locomotive in perfect condition. During 
the last eight months, they have saved 
twenty and a half tons of fuel. Some wo- 
men drivers have saved from eight to 
nine tons of fuel monthly. Women rail- 
way workers often had to work in the 
front line zone, and some of them have 
delivered munitions. A year ago, Engin- 
eer Sophia Shvarenko won the Order of 
the Red Star, tor replacing first driver 
Krasnoperov who was mortally wounded 
—although she herself was wounded 
in the shoulder. When the gasoline tank 
car caught fire, Shvarenko didn’t lose 
her presence of mind but uncoupled the 
blazing car thus saving valuable freight 
and ammunition. 

Women railroad workers are active 
in their trade unions, among them Kle- 
meneva, who heads a central committee 
of a union of 50,000. 

Asked whether women who have chil- 
dren are able to work on railways, Zin- 
aida Troitskaya, replied that she herself 
had a family which didn’t prevent her 
from going en with her work. A wide 
network of nurseries and kindergartens 
take care of the children of railway 
workers. 
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Good Children’s Book 


Strucc_Le Is Our Brotuer, by Gregory 
Felsen. Illustrated by Wood Ishmael. 
E. P. Dutton Co. $2.00. 


F you're wondering what to send 
your nephew or niece as a birth- 
day present, here is something you can 
safely give. You can be certain that 
it won’t be put aside to gather dust and 
that it will prove a vivid reading experi- 
ence and be treasured a long time. 

The “Amsov” dam, combining in its 
name American and Soviet, plays a cen- 
tral part, both in the story and as a sym- 
bol of American Soviet Friendship. Built 
with the help of American Soviet engi- 
neers, it provided water and power for a 
vast Cossack valley. Now, with Ger- 
man invaders in the land, it must some- 
how be destroyed. The demolition crew, 
surprised and overpowered by German 
troops in Soviet uniforms, have been 
killed, but somehow the detonator con- 
trols to set off the explosion must be 
found. 

How Mikhail Pradenko, the boy who 
grew into manhood in one tempestuous 
year of guerrilla fighting, found them 
and set them off and what it meant in the 
epic of the war makes a thrilling adven- 
ture story. 

Gregory Felsen, author of that suc- 
cessful adventure story “Navy Diver,” 
has performed a real imaginative feat in 
giving so striking a sense of the land 
and the life of our great Soviet ally. 
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THE FRONT IS WHERE I AM 


(Continued from page 11) 


of those who had known her has been 
killed by bomb or shrapnel. And she 
has lost one of her children, leaving it 
unburied in the mire of the road. She 
could not stop, much as she had wanted 
to, to bury it by the side of her be- 
loved Ukrainian road. To put up some 
small marker, so as to know the place 
later. She coutd not, because death was 
raging not only along the road, but 
falling from the sky, and she had had 
to hurry to save the others. 

She could not even cry; so many 
women around her had reason to cry— 
and what is the use of crying? It would 
only frighten the children, who would 
start crying, too. What is the use if 
you cannot outcry the savage noises 
around you, and nobody can hear you, 
and nobody can help. 

So, Anna arrived in a different part 
of Russia, the bundle and the child 
in her arms, and a nine-year-old boy 
clinging to her in despair. 

It had been a long way. She has 
grown old, almost gray. She has be- 
come one of the many thousands of 
refugee women. And here is how she 
lives—for this is a true story. 

She goes to the forest to get fuel, to 
the river for water, she manages to 
launder without soap, she waits in 
line to get bread and, perhaps, a little 
bacon for her older child, and con- 
densed milk for her little one. She 
sees the nine-year-old one off to school, 
and after she has finished her house- 
hold duties, she goes to some hospital 
to scrub the floors or to help the nurses. 

And then she hurries home—to calm 
the baby, by now probably awake—to 
make some pathetic promise which the 
child won’t understand. “There will 
be food again, and father will come 
home, and the warm rains will again 
fall on our Ukraine, and your brother 
will return from school and you will 
play together, . .” 


The baby stops\crying when he is . 


tired of crying, for he does not know 
that there is no use in crying to the 
last ounce of one’s strength. Whereas, 
she starts crying only when her strength 
is all gone—only to stop immediately, 
in shame. “How many women in our 
country do more than they can, while 
I am here in safety ?” 

Thus did she live. Well, it is true 
this has not lasted an eternity, not all 
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of a lifetime—only some two years. 
What do two years of her suffering 
mean in the greatest chapter of her 
country’s history? In the greatest strug- 
gle of human history? Did her coun- 
try impose that suffering upon her? Her 
country has given her everything and 
is fighting now with all its strength to 
regain for her the little whitewashed 
house, the Ukrainian wayside where 
she had left one of her children dead. 

And then came a day when she re- 
received a letter. Her husband had 
been killed in action. She put the letter 
under her pillow and cried the whole 
night. Of course, as softly as possible, 
so that the older boy, the nine-year-old 
one, might not hear her. 

But her older boy—let us call him 
Petya—had been praised at school that 
very day by some of his classmates, 
whose elders had read in the papers 
that his father had been posthumously 


awarded the highest decoration for 
his heroism. 

The boy, too, had cried all night 
long. This is a true story, so let us 
follow it to the end, despite the fact 
that the end is still far off. 


Mother’s patience has lasted for so 
many more years than Petya’s, it was 
controlled, whereas Petya’s was chil- 
dishly impetuous. So Petya left home 
for school and did not return any more. 
The teacher received word from him: 
“Explain to my mother, dear Anas- 
tasia Ivanovna, that I have gone to 
the forést to join the partisans—I 
must avenge my brother, and my father. 
who was killed, too. Tell her the truth 
now—” 

I do not know whether Petya suc- 
ceeded in avenging the death of his 
father and brother and his mother’s 
life of heroic deprivation, but I do 
know that his mother, the unknown 
heroine, the one other heroic but un- 
sung woman in this war, is still carry- 
ing on her struggle—both for herself 
and her country. 


SOVIET FARMS WAGE WAR 


(Continued from page 14) 


of farm machinery advanced behind the 
Army, gifts from the eastern farms. 
The Rostov region alone received trom 
the Eastern regions 4000 tractors, of 
which 1400 were caterpillars, 400 com- 
bines and other machines in proportion. 

Without a roof over their heads, the 
arriving farmers dug themselves into 
the frozen earth of winter and prepared 
for spring. And in all of the great un- 
touched eastern country, every region 
that had a good harvest “‘adopted” one 
of the devastated districts and began 
a competition as to which should be 
first rebuilt. 

On March 3, 1943, the Commis- 
sariat of Agriculture announced that it 
was already clear that in the regions 
liberated during the winter the culti- 
vated area would be as large as before 
the war. In a district on the Don 
where the Germans had carried off 
or destroyed 6000 horses, 7000 cows 
and 50,000 sheep, the harvest atter 
reoccupation was as large as in times 
of peace. In the North Caucasus, the 
Ivano irrigation system which waters 
25,000 acres of rice lands, blown up 
by the retreating Germans in the Win- 
ter of 1942-43, was restored for the 
spring sowing in 1943. 


On August 22, 1943, the Soviet 
Government announced its firm posses- 
sion of the liberated regions by order- 
ing the return of farm animals, sending 
back to the farmers 197,166 head of 
cattle, 50,939 horses and 341,421 sheep. 

It will take long to rebuild the homes 
of these ruined areas. It will take 
longer to grow the orchards that the 
Nazis cut down. But if the devasta- 
tion was the greatest in all history, the 
rebuilding will be the swiftest ever 
known. 

Already those farmers in their sod 
dugouts are sayng: “This time we shall 
build it all new! The Nazis made a 
clean sweep of everything. So now we 
shall build farms and cities from the 
earth up, all of the most modern kind.” 

They know that they can do it. For 
they have the organization, and the 
will and the knowledge.. And they own 
the resources of one-sixth of the earth. 
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If you move 


notify us of your change of address 
at once, and let us know your district 
zone number at the new address. !t 
will save you and us considerable time 
and trouble. Write to Subscription 
department, Soviet Russia Today, 114 
E. 32 St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Cun Win 


AX WERNER | 


With a new Introduction by the Author 


Written especially for this Edition 





N O Ww you can get this important 


book at only a fraction of its regular 
cost in the special S.R.T. edition with 
a new foreword by the author. Regu- 
larly, $2.00. In this edition only 50c. 


(In Canada 85c). For copies write to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 











WOMEN FOR VICTORY 


A Meeting in Tribute to | 





WOMEN OF THE USA AND THE USSR | 





























% Awards will be presented to American and Soviet 
heroines of the home front and the battle front. 












%& The “Home of Tomorrow” — presentation of model 
American home equipment to be sent to Soviet 


women. 
CARNEGIE % Dramatic and musical production featuring stars of 
HALL screen, theater and radio. 
MONDAY Participants include 
EVENING 


BessiE BEATTY 
JOAN ALEXANDER 
PauL DRAPER 
HESTER SONDERGAARD 


Mone. ANDREI GROMYKO 
March 6th, 8 P.M. Rose SCHNEIDERMAN 
DorotHy THOMPSON 
Mary McLeop BETHUNE 


Tickets 
on Sale Now 
$.65 to $2.00 


Others to be. announced 
I Am Nor Aone. Dramatic Sketch by Sandra Michael 











| Tickets from COMMITTEE OF WOMEN 


| NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
| 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Tel. MU 3-2080 








































Studying Russian? These Standard 
Texts Will Fill Your Needs. 


(1) A NEW 
RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
A manual for the reading, writing 
and speaking of Russian. Practical 
for both classroom use and home 
study. The author teaches Rus- 
sian in a College in Edinburgh. 

$2.25 postpaid. 


(3) FIRST 
RUSSIAN 
READER 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
Intended for use at a very early 
stage in the study of the Russian 
language. Most of the stories are 
taken from Russian readers for 
school children but excerpts 
chosen are not juvenile. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


(2) SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN 
METHOD 


By D. BONDAR, late instructor 
in the Manchester (England) 
School of Commerce. Particularly 
valuable as a conversational and 
commercial text book. For both 
classroom and home study. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


(4) ELEMEN- 
TARY RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Russian, University of Cali- 
fornia. Contains stories selected 
from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


On Canadian orders add 10%. 














(5) ADVANCED RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. Designed for 
students who have had at least a year of Russian. 
The material offers a great variety of subjects and 
an extensive vocabulary (about 6,000 words). 
$1.50 postpaid. 


(6) ROOTS OF THE 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. Includes 350 
of the most fruitful roots in the Russian language, 
a mastery of which will enable the student to form 
many more derivatives than those given here and 
thus considerably increase his vocabulary. 

$1.50 postpaid. 
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| 2 ORIS VOYETEKHOV, young Soviet writer, was 
J the last journalist to enter Sevastopol to cover 
the story of the historic siege. He entered the city on 
a destroyer that sailed through mine-filled waters and 
under skies roaring with enemy bombers. He stayed 
through the last three blazing weeks of the siege. 
Out of his experience he has wrought a book as un- 
forgettable as the siege itself — the greatest book that 
has come out of the war. 


What the Critics say: 


MAURICE HINDUS—“The battle of Sevastopol is one of the 
most heroic chapters of the war and Voyetekhov has written a 
brilliant and heart-searching account of the last days of this bat- 
tle. It is even more moving a story than Tolstoy's ‘‘Sevastopol.” 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dep’t. L.D.2) 


114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
I enclose [] check [] money order [J currency for 
$2.00 for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today 


for one year and a copy of “The Last Days of Sevasto- 
pol” by Boris Voyetekhov. 
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View of Sevastopol through the battered opening for a gun emplacement. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
SEVASTOPOL 


by BORIS VOYETEKHOV 


BOTH- 


The 
greatest 
book 
that has 
come out of 
the war! 








LOUIS ZARA, Chicago Sum—‘‘Perhaps this war has produced 
little fiction worthy of the name, but it certainly has brought forth 
epic pieces of journalism that will live as great writing. Voyetek- 
hov’s report stands here as a brilliant piece of prose.” 


LEWIS GANNETT. N. Y. Herald Tribune—‘You get, I think, 
more sense of the spirit in which the Russians are fighting this 
war from LAST DAYS OF SEVASTOPOL than from anything 
else which has been published in this country . . . the picture of 
mass heroism is profoundly convincing. This is the way the 
Russian people fought, when they were holding off the German 
invader to save themselves and to give us time.” 


This great book 
and a full year's 
subscription, 
new or renewal, 
to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, 
for only 
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